











SELECTIVE TRAINING 


BUSINESS ENGLISH by Ross 
helps to provide the inten- 
sive selective training that 
is needed to develop a thor- 
ough mastery of the ability 
to use correct, forceful Eng- 
lish in preparing effective 
letters, as well as in the 
transcription of letters that 
students will receive in dic- 













tation. Careful attention is 


given to the minute details 


of verbs, nouns, adjectives, 
punctuation, and the other 
elements of letter writing. 
The chapters are comprehen- 
FOURTH EDITION . ae . 
sive but are divided into 
assignments. Each assign- 
ment begins with a clear 
statement of the principles 
and progresses through a 
wide selection of business 
e letters and exercises. The 
advanced chapters emphasize 
letter writing and other forms 
of communication. 
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NEW SERIES NOW COMPLETED 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


By McKinsey 
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Revised by Piper 





VOLU ME | McKINSEY’'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 

Fourth Edition, will appeal to you because of its sim- 
VOLUME II plicity, its smoothness, and its accuracy. It contains 
many new features that will not be found in any other 
textbook. Tremendous amounts of effort and time have 
been expended in making this new revision complete 
in every detail. 


VOLUME I deals with the elementary principles of 

bookkeeping developed through the balance sheet ap- 

proach. The authors have developed an unusually 
Developed through _ effective plan in presenting a thorough and a practical 
discussion of bookkeeping for vocational and for per- 
sonal uses. Many new exercises and projects are 
approach important additions in this new revision. 


the balance sheet 


VOLUME II provides a complete review of first-year 
bookkeeping as well as a careful repetition of the book- 
keeping cycle. There is an analysis of partnership and 
corporation statements. The number of written exer- 
cises in the previous edition has been more than doubled 
in this new edition. Classified New York Regents’ prob- 
lems have been added in the appendix. 
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The Business School of Our Day 


The business school, to be progressive, must develop along two lines: first, 
its graduates must be taught an actual working knowledge of business ma- 
chines; second, it must develop a three-part guidance service. 


The student should become proficient in the operation of business ma- 
chines in the beginning of his course in order to have the practical application 
of this knowledge during the latter part of the course. When making applica- 
tion for a position, the graduate who is able to say, or to present credentials 
to the effect that he has reached a point of proficiency in operating a dozen 
different office machines, will definitely have a good chance for placement. 


The machine-trained student receives a better understanding of office 
procedure in the business world. This knowledge speeds up his work and he 
acquires prudent care for the future, with a greater insight in carrying out 
everyday business problems. He is able to solve the problems of the business 
manager, which leads to advancement and the road to success. We must re- 
member that we are preparing employees who must satisfy the progressive 
employer. 

In the three-part guidance service, we must first co-operate with the pros- 
pective trainee by studying his aptitudes and by charting his course. A good 
counselor never permits a student’s confidence to reach low ebb. John’s forte 
may be retail salesmanship, and traditional bookkeeping may be his failure. 
Shorthand may make Susie nervous, but now she can enjoy her work on the 
Ediphone and the Dictaphone. Mary shrinks from meeting the public, but 
she enjoys statistical work and making computations on the electric calcula- 
tors. We must early discover the avenue of interest of each student. 


The business employer of today demands more speed in typewriting. In 
ten years, from 1929 to 1939, the required speed has been increased from fifty 
to seventy words a minute. The wise counselor must point out and impress 
upon the student that business wants employees with this or greater speed, 
making the point entirely clear. 


Second, we must give internal counseling service during the student’s 
period of training. This counseling is done by giving intelligence and prog- 
nostic tests frequently, thus affording the counselor a gauge of ability and 
progress. 

Third, we must provide placement service for those interested in employ- 
ing our trainees. A counselor should be able to handle all phases of counseling; 
in other words, he must be able to see the end of the road when the student is 
first contacted. Fraternities and sororities aid in developing students for the 
better positions. 


However, still prevalent today is the old belief that anyone can learn busi- 
ness subjects, and because of this belief, some students elect the business 





course. 
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Consumer Education in Commercial Education 


by 


Paul L. Salsgiver 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


One of the most significant educa- 
tional developments in the secondary school 
curriculum in recent years has been the em- 
phasis given to “consumer education.”” Con- 
sumer values have been claimed for numer- 
ous subjects that have been taught tradi- 
tionally for entirely different reasons. Con- 
sumer education courses of study have been 
evolved in the home economics, business, 
social studies, and science departments.’ 
“Consumer” textbooks have been published 
and adopted in various places. As a result, 
numerous problems have been raised con- 
cerning the meaning and the purpose of con- 
sumer education and its place in the high 
school curriculum. Outstanding among 
these problems at the present time are: first, 
to define consumer education and to delimit 
its scope; and second, to determine how best 
to include consumer education in the high 
school curriculum. In a real sense, no sub- 
stantial progress in the development of con- 
sumer training for high school pupils will 
be made unless it is properly defined and 
wisely introduced into the curriculum. The 
definition should be formulated in clear and 
*meaningful terms; it should be educationally 
sound; and it should set up a goal that is 
practical. Curriculum-making procedures 
should be based on the local conditions in 
each school. 

What is the meaning of consumer educa- 
tion? Some educators seem to believe that 
it is general education, and they refer to it 
as being any type of education which has 
to do with one’s life as a consumer instead 
of as a producer. Other educators are of the 
viewpoint that consumer education is a type 
of money management training, the aim of 
which is to teach the individual how to 
handle all business transactions which have 
to do with the spending of money. Neither 
of these concepts is entirely satisfactory. 
The first definition permits an interpretation 
that is too broad for curriculum-making 
purposes. The second definition implies an 
individualistic philosophy of consumer edu- 
cation that is based on an acquisitive, un- 


tHenry Harap, “Survey of Twenty-Nine Courses in Consumption,” 


Western Reserve University), 1935. 


social, and selfish attitude. It must be re- 
membered that education in a democracy 
must develop the ability of the pupil to 
function effectively as an individual and in 
the interest of the social order of which he 
is a part. Consumer education, therefore, 
must treat not only one’s personal business 
affairs, but also the larger social-economic 
problems which ultimately affect one’s in- 
dividual life. It must be motivated by a 
social as well as by an individual purpose. 

What is an acceptable definition of con- 
sumer education? In its broadest sense, 
consumer education is a study of those fun- 
damental principles of consumption which 
affect an individual’s personal and social 
relationships. Specifically, consumer educa- 
tion should develop in each individual the 
ability to choose and to consume the goods 
and the services of our modern economic 
society in the direct satisfaction of wants; 
it should create the desire to raise the 
ethical plane on which business is con- 
ducted in order to promote a better social- 
economic order for all. 

The individualistic phase of consumer 
education covers money management prob- 
lems. A minimum of economic security for 
every individual is a prerequisite to almost 
all of life’s activities. A consumer should 
understand the basic economic principles 
which apply to modern living. Such topics 
as: the techniques relating to the buying of 
goods and services; general principles of 
buying; budgeting; record-keeping for the 
individual, the family, and the club; money 
and thrift; business papers and forms; and 
banking services are illustrative of this 
phase of consumer education. 

The social aspect of consumer education 
is well expressed by the National Education 
Association Committee on Social-Economic 


Goals of America: 


The school must consider the growing specializa- 
tion, complexity, impersonality, and interdepend- 
ence of our modern economy, its restlessness, its 
areas of rigidity and of flexibility, to see what bear- 
ing these have on our basic political and social 
assumptions.” 


Bulletin No. 42 (Cleveland, Ohio: School of Education, 


— of Social- Economic Goals for Education (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1937), p. 78. 
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The social area of consumer education would 
embrace such topics as: our economic so- 
ciety; consumption in modern economy; 
forms of business organization and enter- 
prise; markets and marketing; agencies for 
consumer aid and protection; taxation; in- 
ternational trade; monopolies; legislation 
affecting the consumer; government and 
business. Every consumer should be made 
aware of the necessity of sharing the citizen- 
ship responsibilities involved in solving the 
larger perplexing social-economic problems. 

Incidentally, consumer education should 
purposely avoid fomenting class struggles 
based on economic questions. For example, 
there are people today who believe that 
consumers should organize for their own pro- 
tection and should oppose producer interests. 
Teachers should carefully guard against 
assuming a socially undesirable and un- 
healthy attitude on this issue. All of us, 
excepting those who are members of a de- 
pendent class, are “producers” of goods or 
services. Co-operation of both groups, in- 
stead of coercion of one group by the other, 
is necessary because both groups are inter- 
dependent. Producer and consumer in- 
terests must be reconciled. Teachers are 
obligated to prepare pupils for promoting 
intelligent intereconomic co-operation among 
groups. 

To summarize, consumer education in the 
secondary school is concerned with the study 
of consumption economics. Its general ob- 
jectives are (1) to teach the basic principles 
of sensible economic living; (2) to establish 
good personal habits of money management; 
and (3) to create an awareness of the need 
for action in solving the social-economic 
problems of modern life which is character- 
ized by a thoughtful, rational attitude. 

At the present time, no unanimity of 
opinion exists among educators as to the 
best method of introducing consumer edu- 
cation into the curriculum. According to 
Harap, several departments of the secondary 
school have been attempting to stake prior 
claims in this relatively new territory.’ 
There is neither a logical nor a scientific basis 
for assuming that any one department is 
better equipped than another department to 
assume complete responsibility. In a real 
sense, the consumer education movement 
represents simply a shift of emphasis to 
the goals of public elementary and secondary 
education. Consumer education is an es- 
sential phase of the larger program of social- 
economic education. The social-economic 


*Henry Harap, “‘Consumer Education in the Business Curriculum,” 


Publishing Co., April, 1938), pp. 614-620. 
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goal has reached a place of major significance 
in the modern education comparable to that 
of any one of the cardinal principles of 
secondary education. There are few, if any, 
educators who would allocate to various 
departments in the high school the responsi- 
bility for achieving each of the cardinal 
principles. The cardinal principles represent 
goals to be achieved through the co-operative 
efforts of all departments, with certain de- 
partments contributing more than their 
share when it is their responsibility to do so. 
Consumers should be educated by the co- 
operative efforts of all departments. How- 
ever, certain subject fields which are directly 
concerned with social-economic matters, 
such as the social studies, the commercial, 
and the home economic departments, will 
assume the major share of the task. 

What is the best way to introduce con- 
sumer education into the curriculum? Here 
is a suggestion which may prove to be prac- 
tical in any school. Set up a general curricu- 
lum committee composed of representatives 
from the commercial, the home economics, 
and the social studies departments to make 
a broad comprehensive study of the problem. 
Other subject fields may be represented on 
the committee if it is deemed advisable. 
The primary functions of this committee 
would be to develop a working terminology, 
to set up the general objectives, and to de- 
termine the basic units of instruction that 
will finally be included in a complete program 
of consumer education. After the general 
scope of the work has been outlined, the 
minimal essentials that will be required of 
all pupils should be decided upon and or- 
ganized into a course of study that can be 
given by the department best qualified to 
do the job, by the co-operation of all con- 
tributing departments, or by both. After 
these minimal essentials have been deter- 
mined, each subject field may develop its 
own consumer education program. Finally, 
some provision should be made for con- 
tinuous curriculum revision and study to 
prevent harmful duplication of materials 
and needless overlapping of instruction. 

In so far as the business department is 
concerned, consumer education can best be 
given through a revised program in social- 
business education. The need for a reorgani- 
zation of the social-business studies has long 
been considered to be desirable by commer- 
cial educators. As early as 1919, Lyon char- 
acterized instruction in the social-business 
studies as follows: 


The Business Education World (New York City: Gregg 
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Social-business subjects, directed and taught as 
they are, sometimes by strictly commercially minded 
individuals and sometimes by persons of purely 
classical training, cannot be relied upon to present 
any definite body of knowledge or consistent point 
of view. The evidence would seem to show that no 
definite point of view has been determined and that 
the results which are obtained with these courses 
must be varied in the extreme.‘ 


The situation today is probably little 
changed from that of 1919, although new 
courses have appeared and additional text- 
books have been published. In 1932, Tonne 
and Tonne pointed out that: 

. . the social-business subjects function as inde- 
pendent units, for the most part entirely apart from 
each other and from other subjects in the curricu- 
lum ... they are often very elementary in charac- 
ter and duplicate each other far more than is neces- 
sary or desirable. 

A perusal of recent authoritative statements 
on the subject shows that leading commer- 
cial educators do not agree as to the mean- 
ing and the place of social-business educa- 
tion in the curriculum.* The principal rea- 
sons for the present status of the social- 
business subjects in the curriculum may be 
attributed to the scarcity of adequately 
trained teachers for the field, the lack of 
specific objectives for the field as a whole, 
the traditional interpretation of commercial 
education as technical-skill training, and the 
failure to see any real need for a type of 
education which will enlarge the social, the 
economic, and the vocational understanding 
of potential office and store workers. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly by 
those who have studied reasons for the dis- 
charge of commercial workers that deficiency 
in technical skill is of relatively minor im- 
portance in the list of causes for dismissal.’ 
Many employees are discharged and poten- 
tial workers fail to obtain placement because 
they possess undesirable personal qualities 
or because they lack social understanding. 
In view of this fact, all commercial pupils 
need training which will contribute toward 
the development of proper personality traits 
and business attitudes. Many of the essen- 
tial business habits and attitudes may be 
developed through the teaching of the tech- 
nical-skill subjects. However, the social- 
business subjects provide the best means 
through which to inculcate those apprecia- 
tions and attitudes that future business 
employees need for ultimate success in the 
business world. It is no wonder that em- 


ployers complain that stenographers and 
clerks lack “common sense” when they have 
not been trained for a perception of our 
economic and business organization. Some 
progress toward improvement of this condi- 
tion has been made within the last decade, 
but this progress is so meager that commer- 
cial educators need not become unduly 
optimistic over the result. 

The time has arrived for curriculum mak- 
ers in commercial education to give thought- 
ful attention to the organization of a core 
curriculum of social-economic education. A 
core curriculum of this nature would afford 
an opportunity for commercial pupils to 
obtain the minimal essentials of consumer- 
economic training and basic social under- 
standing. Likewise, it would enable business 
education to contribute its share toward 
better social-economic education of all high 
school pupils. An outline for such a curricu- 
lum is as follows: 


CORE CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES 


1. Consumer-economic training—education in those 
principles and practices of business activities which 
will (a) develop a pupil’s ability to choose and to 
consume the goods and services of our modern 
economic society in the direct satisfaction of his 
wants; and (b) create the desire and develop the 
will to raise the ethical plane on which business is 
conducted in order to obtain a better social-economic 
order for all. 


2. Social-business understanding—an understanding of 
the place and the function of business in society, 
including a realization of the extent to which the 
social responsibilities of business are at present dis- 
charged with satisfaction to society, and the part 
that each individual producer and consumer can 
play in improving the practices of business. 


3. Guidance and exploration—information and expe- 
riences of the kind that will reveal to the pupil not 
only his interest in and opportunities for making a 
career in business, but also the extent to which he 
possesses the necessary qualifications for the success- 
ful study of a high school vocational training program 
which will prepare him for an initial-contact job in 
business. 


SUGGESTED CORE CURRICULUM 


GRADE SUBJECT Units 

9 Junior Business Training................. 1 
10 Economic Geography (First Semester)..... % 
10 Consumer Goods (Second Semester)....... % 
10 Record-Keeping (Either Semester)........ 4 
10 Elementary Typewriting (Either Semester). 14 
Tere eT eT ree 1 
12 Consumer Economics*.................-- 1 


*Required of all high school pupils. 


All other courses may 
be elected by noncommercial pupils. 


‘Leverett S. Lyon, Education for Business (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931), 382. 


tHerbert A. Tonne and } 
saa Press Book Store, 1932), p. 88. 


‘National Council of Business Education, A Symposium of Socio-Business Education (Cincinnati: 


Co., 1936). 
tJessie J. Gibson, “The Purchasing Power of Personality,” 
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The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
away Publishing Co., September, 1938, p. 9; October, 1938, p. 11). 


M. Henriette Tonne, Social-Business Education in the Secondary Schools (New York: New York Uni- 


: South-Western Publishing 
: The Treth- 
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It may be trite to point out that no course 
would be entitled to a place in any curricu- 
lum unless it could be justified on the basis 
of its contribution to the stated aims of the 
curriculum. Nevertheless, this principle 
warrants repetition here, for each subject 
in the core curriculum that I have suggested, 
with the exception of elementary typewrit- 
ing, must be so organized and taught as to 
make a major contribution to the curricu- 
lum objectives. 

Typewriting is recommended primarily 
because of its personal-use, exploratory, and 
prevocational values. It is intrinsically a 
skill subject that may be classified as a 
practical art if its study is pursued for 
personal-use reasons. Typewriting can con- 
tribute comparatively little toward social- 
economic training. A one-semester course 
provides ample time for the development of 
personal-use skills, it affords a real guidance 
and exploratory experience, and, at the 
same time, it furnishes basic prevocational 
training. For these reasons, typewriting is 
entitled to a place in a core commercial cur- 
riculum. 

It is important for the teacher to appre- 
ciate fully the opportunity that presents 
itself for teaching all these subjects so as to 
realize the outcomes. Otherwise, neither a 
list of objectives nor a curriculum recom- 
mendation is likely to prove of much value. 

To illustrate, consider how the subject 
matter on banks and banking services, 
which is included in the course in junior 
business training, may be taught so as to 
contribute to all the objectives. Conswmer- 
economic training may be given through the 
teaching of how to open a savings account, 
how to open a checking account, how to 
deposit money, how to withdraw money, 
how to write a check, how to use a check- 
book, how to reconcile a personal bank ac- 
count, and in general, how to handle a per- 
sonal bank account intelligently. Social- 
business understanding can be developed 
through a study of how the savings, co- 
operative, and commercial banks function; 
how banks are regulated by national and 
state laws; how banks make money; how 
banking operations facilitate business trans- 
actions; and the relative importance of 
banking activities in our economic system. 
Guidance and exploratory experiences are to 
be found in the study of banking as a career, 
and in the solving of the problems and exer- 
cises that are used in the teaching of the 
consumer-economic and social-business con- 
tent. If space permitted, similar illustra- 
tions could be given for the courses in eco- 
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nomic geography, consumer goods, record- 
keeping, commercial law, and consumer 
economics. 

Obviously, there are limitations to the 
extent to which each objective may be 
realized in the teaching of the various sub- 
jects. Nevertheless, each subject can be 
made to contribute its proportionate share 
toward the achievement of all objectives. 
Examine the possibilities. In junior business 
training all three objectives may be used as 
the point of departure in the teaching of the 
subject. The teaching of money and credit, 
ideals of service, thrift, budgeting, banks 
and banking services, insurance, transporta- 
tion, communication, and other such topics 
can stress all objectives with almost equal 
emphasis. 

Social-business understanding provides 
the central theme in the teaching of economic 
geography. This subject should furnish the 
pupils with the basis for the interpretation 
of their economic environment. Economic 
geography should stress the causes for the 
present status of man’s progress in the 
utilization of his natural environment in 
making a living, and probable future trends 
in the production and distribution of com- 
modities. The vocational guidance objective 
will be realized through a study of the de- 
velopment of our major industries and the 
occupations within them. 

Instruction in consumer goods should give 
prime consideration to the consumer-eco- 
nomic objective. This course may broaden 
and deepen the pupils’ basic knowledge of 
the material foundations of economic life. 
It should supply pupils with some guiding 
principles for the choice and the use of the 
goods or commodities they are asked to buy. 
The course contains valuable vocational 
guidance experience for all commercial 
pupils and high prevocational training values 
for prospective merchandising majors. 

The consumer-economic and vocational 
guidance objectives are of primary import- 
ance in the teaching of record-keeping. The 
subject matter of the course suggests the 
adaptation of bookkeeping principles to 
record-keeping in one’s personal, family, and 
social activities. Social-business under- 
standings and prevocational training are 
incidental outcomes. 

Business law should be extended to a full 
year's study because of its potentially high 
consumer-economic and social-business val- 
ues. Everyday living is influenced by many 
laws. A consumer must possess a general 
knowledge of his rights and obligations in 
common business transactions. He should 











be able to use this knowledge to avoid legal 
difficulties but not, however, with the idea 
that he can dispense with the services of a 
lawyer if they are needed. There are few, 
if any, topics that are ordinarily included in 
the course which could not be treated much 
more thoroughly from the consumer’s point 
of view. The subject matter of business law 
has been developed along traditional lines. 
Selby, Tonne and Tonne,* Andruss,'* and 
others have shown that much “consumer 
law” exists which is not included in high 
school commercial law textbooks. Social- 
business understandings can be developed 
through teaching the reason for laws, the 
rights and obligations of individuals and of 
groups, the basic principles of justice, and a 
respect for law and constituted authority. 
Although vocational guidance outcomes of 
the course are incidental, they should not be 
overlooked entirely. For instance, the work 
of the course may enlarge the pupils’ under- 
standing of the possibilities of making a 
career in the field of corporation law. 

It is in the final year’s work that an oppor- 
tunity is provided for the integration of the 
economic concepts and principles, and the 
social understandings developed in the 
other subjects. The traditional course in 
economics must be dropped entirely from 
the high school curriculum. Ever since its 
introduction in the high school, economics 
appears to have been organized for the bene- 
fit of the pupils who aspire to be profes- 
sional economists. Teachers of the tradi- 
tional high school economics course have 
long complained of the decidedly poor re- 
sults obtained in their attempts to teach 
abstract economic principles to secondary 
school pupils. The need today is for a course 
in practical, everyday economics. This need 
has been stated clearly by Colvin who says: 


There is a pressing need for the inclusion of con- 
tent material in the curriculum of the high school 
that will make the student conscious of his economic 
responsibility; that will make him better qualified 
to protect his own best interests as he uses the 
services of business; that will give him a better 
understanding of the institution of business and its 
true functions as a servant of mankind; that will 
give him a desire to do everything in his power to 
help eliminate the evils and malpractices in business; 
that will qualify him to make sound judgments 
concerning economic issues that will have wide 
social significance.'! 


The subject matter in a course of this 
character would include topics similar to the 


*P. O. Selby, “Business Law and the Federal Constitution,” 


Threthaway Publishing Co.. September, 1938), p. 21. 
Op. cit., pp. 123-139 


following: consumption in our economic life; 
factors in production; forms of markets and 
marketing; forms of business enterprise; 
principles of buying; practical buying prob- 
lems; investments; insurance; sources of 
consumer information; taxation and the 
consumer; the consumer’s use of business 
papers; and agencies protecting, assisting, 
and co-operating with consumers. Basic 
economic theories and principles could be 
evolved from a study of these everyday 
economic problems. 

The proposal for a core curriculum in 
social-economic training does not suggest 
the abandonment of technical skill training 
in the high school. The commercial curricu- 
lum must provide technical skill training for 
a selected number of well-qualified pupils 
who are preparing for first positions in busi- 
ness as long as there is a demand for trained 
workers at this age level. Small rural com- 
munities may find that little or no voca- 
tional skill training is desirable; while large 
cities may offer programs which prepare 
pupils for stenographic, bookkeeping, mer- 
chandising, general clerical, and machine 
clerical work. Community needs will de- 
termine the nature and the scope of the 
technical skill program. 

On the other hand, technical skill training 
should not be confused with consumer- 
economic and social-business education. The 
personal-use values which pupils obtain 
through a study of the technical skill sub- 
jects are simply valuable byproducts of in- 
struction. For example, pupils who specialize 
in stenography study shorthand and type- 
writing because they expect to develop the 
skills involved to the level of attainment 
necessary for successful employment in 
stenographic positions. These skills may be 
used to perform personal-use tasks; but 
surely no one would claim that pupils should 
be required to study stenography in order 
to obtain personal-use skill. 

In the final analysis, business education 
on the high school level must serve the pro- 
ducer, the consumer, and social needs. 
When all consumers and businessmen possess 
those ideals and appreciations needed to 
raise the ethical plane upon which our social 
and business activities are conducted, then, 
and only then, will any substantial progress 
be made in alleviating the evils of our eco- 
nomic and social order. 


The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The 


Harvey A. Andruss, “Law for the Layman,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Threthaway Pub- 


lishing Co., September, 1938), p. 24. ; 
1A, O. Colvin, “Consumer Economics,” 
1988), pp. 367-868. 
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Teaching the Personal Factors of Getting 
and Holding a Job 


Ethel F. Ayers 
Edison Vocational School 
Seattle, Washington 


My Tropic is one of growing im- 
portance to school officials because of the 
proof being assembled and presented to us 
that the skills that commercial teachers give 
are only a small percentage of the skills that 
it takes to get and to hold a job. Let me build 
for you a part of a diagram we worked out 
in a business training assembly at the be- 
ginning of this year: 

EMPLOYABILITY LEVEL* 
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The most generous estimate given in any 
study of the reasons why people get and 
keep jobs allows us 35 per cent on skills. 
The latest and most conservative estimate 
allows us just 10 per cent. This puts up to 
us squarely the fact that we are taking our 
students only a little way toward employ- 
ability when we neglect the development of 
the personal factors which constitute from 
65 per cent to 90 per cent of what it takes to 
get and to hold a job in the commercial 
field or any other field in which there is 
competition. 

Out of over 17,000 graduates of the state’s 
high schools each year, 13,000 graduates do 


not go to college. Far too large a number of 
these graduates look to the underpaid, over- 
crowded clerical fields for a living. A selec- 
tion has to be made by the employer, and 
65 per cent to 90 per cent of his choice is 
based on personal factors. With four ste- 
nographers for every job, and with more 
bookkeepers in training than there are book- 
keeping jobs in the United States, the labor 
market is decidedly the employer’s market. 
Competition among applicants is hard. A 
young person needs to have everything pos- 
sible in his favor to sell himself in a five- 
minute interview, and to make that sale 
stick. 


I am going to discuss the school’s part in 
all this, with facts that are within my own 
experience under the following headings: 

1. What we are doing at Edison Voca- 

tional School 


2. Suggestions for personality work in 
high schools 


3. Keeping out of glass houses 


WHAT WE ARE DOING AT EDISON VOCATIONAL 
scHooL. The Edison Vocational School in 
Seattle is the only public school of its kind 
in the Northwest—a vocational school based 
solidly on the following four essentials of 
vocational education: 

1. Selection 


2. Instruction pointed toward the job 
3. Placement 
4. Follow-up 


We have sixteen trade courses which are 
truly vocational, and a business training 
department which is striving to attain that 
distinction. The business training depart- 
ment has selection, instruction on a voca- 
tional basis, placement (largely through the 
City Schools’ Placement Bureau), and a 
follow-up that has a beginning in social and 
questionnaire contacts. 


When I came to the Edison Vocational 
School, the business training department in 


1H. Chandler Hunt, “Business Demands More Character Education,” Pitmanite (New York City: Pitman Publishing Co.) 


April, 1937. 
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its present set-up was only a year or two 
old, and the counselling position had existed 
only one year. I understudied during its 
second year while I taught typewriting. 
During that period of watching, I became 
convinced that the fine skills developed by 
the students were not going to get jobs for 
some of them. I sent a questionnaire to the 
teachers to learn if they thought that a 
course in “Business Behavior” or some such 
personality teaching, would be valuable. 
Most of the teachers did not think so. I 
sent another questionnaire to my typing 
classes, and out of sixty-six answers re- 
ceived, sixty-five indicated enthusiastic in- 
terest. One answer was a tirade from a boy 
telling me that all this “personality line”’ of 
mine was just a cloak for my curiosity about 
things that were none of my business. I 
took all the answers to the principal with the 
request for an hour a week to teach a course 
in business etiquette. 

It was my burden to prove that such in- 
struction was worth an hour of a student’s 
typing, shorthand, or bookkeeping time. 
The first class met the following Friday. 
The students and I made up the course as 
we went along. At the end of the course we 
celebrated with a Sunday afternoon tea at 
which the students were presented to the 
secretary of the placement bureau. 

Our program of instruction in personal 
development has broadened rapidly and 
much of it is now in the hands of our retail 
selling teacher. She has had experience in 
store personnel work. The program includes 
the following classes and purposes: 

1. A class in business manners that meets 
one hour a week for a semester. It deals with 
the following personality traits: appearance, 
emotional stability, and social intelligence. 

2. A class in placement problems that 
meets an hour a week with a new enrollment 
of about sixteen students every five weeks. 
Instruction and practice are given in filling 
out application blanks and in making per- 
sonal applications. Individual and class 
criticisms are quite pointed and practical. 

3. A class in personality development 
that consists of seventeen or eighteen of our 
promising students who have definite per- 
sonal difficulties, such as bad complexions, 
unpleasant voices, poor postures, poor 
grooming, or just no sparkle. These students 
meet three periods a week in class, and a 
fourth period in individual conferences. The 
fine results being obtained should rapidly 
take this class out of its “experimental” 
rating. 

4. A ten-ses 


THE 


on course in personal sales- 


manship for each of our trade classes. Job- 
getting techniques are stressed. 

5. A five-hour course in telephone tech- 
niques and manners. 

6. Emphasis is placed on participation in 
the social life of the school. As a part of our 
vocational training, the teachers promote a 
monthly evening party which is headed by a 
faculty social committee. Dancing lessons, 
given by a professional teacher during noon 
hours for both beginning and experienced 
dancers, were provided before the first dance. 
We believe that poise comes from self- 
confidence based on two things—a knowl- 
edge of what to do (our classes for the 
development of personality) and experience 
in doing it (our social events). We also 
believe that poise has a cash value in business. 

7. Contacts are organized and promoted 
with our alumni through club work and in- 
vitations to school functions. The Business 
Girls’ Club meets every month, and plans 
are developing for a series of meetings with 
our retail selling teacher to discuss the sub- 
ject, “The Psychology of Getting Along With 
People.” 

8. Conferences are held with student 
groups that build toward confidence in the 
school as the basis of confidence in their 
training and in themselves. 

Last year the vice-principal met the stu- 
dents of each business training class for an 
hour in conference on the problem of good 
training versus early experience. I had a 
few noon sessions, to which the students 
brought their lunches, to discuss means of 
making use of placement facilities. By stu- 
dent request, I am holding sessions this year 
on color in clothes and make-up. 

9. A three-point selection program which 
emphasizes a three-way measurement of ap- 
plicants in personal interviews. The follow- 
ing are the points discussed: 

a. A good four-year high school record, with a better 
than ‘‘C” average in English composition for 
stenography 

b. Serious intent to become well trained 

c. Promise of becoming an attractive, desirable 
young business person 

Applicants about whom there is some ques- 
tion are sent to the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Junior Counselling Service, 
which is located in a nearby grade school 
building. Intelligence, reading, and aptitude 
tests give the most help. 

Each teacher has a right to approve or to 
disapprove the tentative schedule I arrange, 
but only after he has interviewed the stu- 
dent individually and has observed for 
several days the student’s work along the 
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lines planned. The goal set up for the stu- 
dent is employability, or that point in his 
training at which all his teachers agree that 
he is ready to go out with their recommenda- 
tion. This recommendation takes the place 
of report cards and credits. 

We are encouraged in this growing pro- 
gram by the support of concurring opinions, 
such as those expressed by Mary Stuart of 
Boston, Massachusetts, in her speech before 
the Department of Business Education,? 
National Education Association. This pro- 
gram is carried on by teachers who have a 
twenty-seven hour teaching week of classes 
averaging an enrollment of thirty students. 
Their effectiveness as instructors is readily 
checked through the success of the students. 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS CAN DO TO 
GIVE COMMERCIAL STUDENTS VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING. Last year our English teacher, 
to combine report writing with practice in 
interviewing, sent her students into down- 
town offices with questionnaires, letters of 
introduction, and some coaching. Three 
hundred completed forms were returned, 
and the answers furnished material for our 
serious consideration. Out of 300 students, 
224 contacted the public through the tele- 
phone; 157 contacted the public through 
interviews; and 136 contacted the public 
through letters. Can you wonder at their 
answers to the question: ““What subjects do 
you think should be added to the business 
courses in schools?” Repeatedly, the replies 
called for personality, telephone technique, 
ability to meet the public, speech and voice 
control, good taste, business etiquette, and 
good personal appearance. The business- 
men questioned commented freely on the 
use they have for the kind of training we 
are providing. 

I shall discuss some suggestions which 
my seven years of high school teaching make 
me believe are feasible for use in high school 
commercial departments. These sugges- 
tions have developed from the need we see in 
even our carefully selected students. 

1. Segregate the best commercial majors, 
after a semester or a year, into classes for 
real vocational training, with instruction 
shaped to meet job standards. Students 
should be allowed freedom to proceed at 
their own rates of speed. ‘These students 
are justified in complaining when their job 
learning is measured by the “‘C” students in 
the class. Above all, these students should 
be taught to take their English composition 
seriously as job training. 


2. Circumstances may render impossible 
the segregation of students by classes, but a 
resourceful teacher will find little to inter- 
fere with the grouping of students according 
to ability within his classes. He must be 
willing to learn to teach his students indi- 
vidually and to revamp his instructional 
materials. We find that the teacher who 
comes directly from work in a profession or 
trade adjusts himself to this kind of teaching 
much more readily than does the high school 
teacher whose experience has been in teach- 
ing by “class.” 

3. Turn your classroom into an office. 
Make your shorthand students your secre- 
taries, each with his responsibility to you, 
and hold them to good office behavior. Give 
your typewriting room an office appearance, 
with each typist doing his own work in good 
office form. Office training and bookkeeping 
classes lend themselves well to this kind of 
planning. Teach business behavior along 
with business skills, and be sure your stu- 
dents know why. They should know, for 
instance, why you limit the supplies that are 
issued in the classroom. 

4. Teach with less effort. Women teach- 
ers, especially, are inclined to “‘overteach” 
—to build their methods and devices into a 
burden. I had the jarring experience of 
finding that the students I taught with an 
economy of effort, after an illness, came out 
just as well as those students I had really 
taught according to outlines which had 
merited a bit of professional approval. Omit 
some drill and use the time for the following 
activities: 

a. Check the students’ use of supplies. One gauge 


of the efficiency of an employee is his conservative 
use of supplies. 

b. Insist on employable standards in accuracy, which 
means “A” work on whatever is accepted. We 
are often criticized by businessmen and our former 
students for not teaching that yesterday’s work 
must be absolutely accurate to validate today’s 
work. 

c. Teach the students to work comfortably. Teach 
them relaxation, and poise will grow out of it. 


d. Teach the students individually. Lay with each 
promising student a sound basis for employable 
production speed. Ground him so well that ad- 
vanced training comes easily, and teach him what 
good production speed is, whether or not you 
have time to develop such speed. 


5. Counsel the students. Confer with 
them at least a period in every two weeks. 


a. Tell the students about the field of work for which 
they are preparing—its competition, its stand- 
ards, and its opportunities. In individual con- 
ferences, help your students to estimate their 
chances for success. Don’t be afraid to discourage 


*Mary Stuart, “Trends of Instruction in Business Subjects and New Curriculum Materials,” Taz BaLance Sueet (Cincin- 


nati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., September, 1987), p. 5. 
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weak students; disappointments later may be 
more bitter. 


b. Tell the students why you teach the way you do; 
trust them and give them credit for understand- 
ing you. A good many students will go out after 
graduation into adult life and will profit by hav- 
ing shared your reasoning. Student criticism is 
frank on the point that men teachers will have a 
harder time justifying their methods than will 
the more conscientious, more serious-minded 
women teachers. 


ce. Drill the students in filling out application blanks 
and in applying for jobs. Failure in salesmanship 
in a five-minute interview keeps many a well- 
trained student from getting the job for which 
he is ready. 


d. Give the students a little applied psychology on 
how to get along with people. Require reviews on 
some of the recent, readable books on the subject. 


e. Give talks on clothes, budgets, and how to build 
a business wardrobe; talk quality, color, style, 
grooming, and make-up. Get the Girls’ Club to 
put on a business girls’ fashion show. 

6. Promote commercial clubs within your 
department to study some of these sug- 
gestions listed under No. 5. 

7. Teach your students the importance 
of building good recommendations. So many 
times I have to write across a request for a 
recommendation, “Our teachers do not re- 
member this student.” I often tell our 
students that “apple polishing” may prove 
to be good business. I suggest that they 
choose early in their training the teachers 
upon whom they wish to make and to leave 
a pleasant impression of proficiency and a 
good business personality, and then work 
at it. 

8. Follow up your students. Your grad- 
uates may have a great deal to teach you 
about your own work. 

9. Make business contacts to keep your 
vocational point of view fresh. 

10. Get together and integrate your teach- 
ing and your standards. The adjustments 
necessary in our classes because of the dis- 
crepancies in high school department stand- 
ards are resented by students as being 
unnecessary. 

11. Build into students confidence in 
themselves and in their training. There are 
many ways of doing this, but avoid criti- 
cizing a student’s work sarcastically before 
others. 

12. Set before the students, in yourself, 
an example of a reasonably successful busi- 
ness person in the line for which you are pre- 
paring them. Be business-like in both ap- 
pearance and in demeanor. How else can 
students have faith in your instruction? 


Education does not mean teaching people what 
they do not know. It means teaching them to be- 
have as they do not behave... It is a painful and 
continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, 


LACS SEER 


by watching, by warning, by precept and praise 
but above all—by example.—John Ruskin. 


KEEPING OUT OF GLASS HousES. To be sure 
that we do not put ourselves in glass houses 
when we begin to teach these personal fac- 
tors, we need to analyze our own stock of 
factors. Removed as we teachers are from 
business competition, we fall away from 
business standards in dress and in behavior 
in the classroom all too easily. Let us use 
as criteria in our checkup what we should 
teach under the three headings used in our 
Edison Personality Courses: appearance, 
emotional stability, and social intelligence. 


Appearance (including grooming and man- 
ner). Do you look like a successful business 
person? The next time you go into a large, 
well-ordered bank or office, observe the ap- 
pearance and the actions of the men and 
women of your own age who are in the same 
salary brackets. Do your clothes fit as well? 
Are your clothes as interesting in style, in 
color, and in freshness? Are your clothes as 
suitable as business clothes? Do you know 
how to use make-up? 


Is your voice pleasant? Do you stand 
erect when you teach? Do you go quietly 
and in one line when you walk? An observ- 
ing daughter of a school teacher once told 
me that she had never had a teacher whose 
posture and carriage in the classroom were 
really good. Since my training at the 
Prince School of Store Service Education in 
Boston, Massachusetts, I have resented the 
time I spent in the university on the history 
of education, the philosophy of education, 
and comparative studies of educational sys- 
tems. What I needed immediately was 
speech work, voice correction, posture drill, 
study in color, line, and design in clothes. 
If you are sure not only of your subject mat- 
ter, but also that you look right and that 
you can stand up straight and talk well, you 
are ready to go before a class. With this 
assurance, you will do more to elevate the 
profession in the eyes of the general public 
than you can elevate it by adding degrees 
to your name. 


We teachers are marked by our habit of 
“talking down” to people, acquired in the 
classroom situation. Tradespeople endure 
it, salespeople hate it, our good students 
resent it. If you have ever had a salesperson 
“talk down” to you as she explained what 
you did not know about her wares, you 
know the feeling. You may have it now, 
because I am “talking like a school teacher” 
in spite of deliberate precautions. The habit 
is so general and so unpopular that any 
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effort you exert to minimize it will make you 
more desirable as a conversationalist any- 
where. 

Emotional Stability. Our personality 
teacher defines emotional stability as ““keep- 
ing your own goat,” and in any field other 
than teaching, it is a good half of holding 
your job. I asked our English students to 
write unsigned statements of what they 
liked and disliked in their commercial 
teachers and their methods. The strongest 
criticism from these well selected students 
of ours came as protests against sarcasm and 
ridicule from teachers. Students listed this 
fault as the most destructive force that can 
be turned against their ease and relaxation 
in work, and their poise and confidence in 
themselves. We must teach self-control as 
a vital factor in holding a job; do we ex- 
hibit it? 

We shall have to teach discretion and 
loyalty to the firm; we shall have to stress 
the necessity of the students’ keeping per- 
sonal problems to themselves. On this 
point a big difference exists between the 
ordinary teacher and the teacher who is 
really vocationally minded. Listen to the 
conversation in any teacher’s room or at 
any teachers’ lunch table. We meet together 
daily over “beef tea” and go out to meet our 
students with the taste of it still in our 
mouths. 

We shall have to teach a degree of imper- 
sonality—the inadvisability of being either 
on the “ins” or the “outs” with anyone 
working in the same office. Are we free from 
pets and grudges so that a sufficient dis- 
tance exists between us and our students to 
keep them from “getting under our skin?” 
This sense of proportion is as valuable as a 
sense of humor is in making the wheels of 
our day run smoothly. 

Teachers have a martyr complex to which 
they are not entitled as business people, and 
which colors them as a profession in the eyes 
of the laity. First, we are not overworked 
until we have added more than fifteen, 
or twenty hours to our twenty-five-hour 
teaching week. We should be able to take 
what we are training our students to stand. 

In the second place, we are not underpaid 
in comparison with any other large group. 
We rate very well, in fact, with people in 
stores and offices with similar responsibili- 
ties. 

In the third place, we are more secure in 
our work than any other large group. We 
have our contracts; we have our salary 
schedules; and we are extraordinarily free 
from checks on our errors. No books are 
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kept on our mistakes or on our production 
records. We have grown soft and stale 
through lack of the stimulation of competi- 
tion that is present in business and in social 
life and, lacking tonic, we lapse into feeling 
sorry for ourselves. I came back into school 
work after my store training at the Prince 
School because I could not stand being 
without a contract. 

In the fourth place, we chose our public— 
our students—for ourselves. They have a 
right to expect from us as considerate a 
treatment as we expect from salespeople in 
stores, and no martyrdom is involved. 
Counting our blessings may be a good exer- 
cise in stabilizing our emotions. 

Social Intelligence. This heading means 
getting along with all kinds of people, in and 
out of school. Under this heading we teach 
courtesy and consideration. As a check on 
ourselves, let us ask this one question: Do 
we observe the class etiquette we demand 
of our students when it is our turn in insti- 
tutes, in assemblies, and in teachers’ meet- 
ings? Very likely the speakers and subjects 
in these meetings are just as entertaining as 
we are to our students. If students observe 
a lack of courtesy in us, why should they 
listen to us talk on the topic of courtesy? 

What is behind the tone of voice business- 
men use when they refer to school teachers? 
Our dominance in the schoolroom sometimes 
affects our sense of proportion to the extent 
that we expect concessions for reasons that 
are not justified in the eyes of businessmen. 

Do we stand out before our classes and 
tradespeople as being good salesmen of our 
profession and of our subjects? Especially 
must I, as a commercial teacher, show myself 
as a reasonably successful business person 
because I am the most immediate demon- 
stration the student has of the worth of 
what I teach and of the good it has done me 
to follow my own advice. Am I enough of an 
exemplification of a good business person 
to have my students take me as a model? 
Am I poised and controlled? Am I friendly 
and helpful? Am I business-like in my 
work? Am I attractive and interesting in 
appearance? All these things we expect in 
a salesperson; all these things we would 
like to implant in the students—our cus- 
tomers—who go out with our mark upon 
them; all these things our students should 
see in us and should learn from us. If we 
met fairly the challenge of equipping our 
students with some of the 65 per cent to 90 
per cent of what it takes to get and to hold a 
job, the criticisms we receive would not fit so 
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The Business Teacher in Extracurricular 
Activities 


by 


Ernest A. May 
Riverside High School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Mr. May shows how extracurricular activities sometimes 
become as important as curricular activities. 


“Tue time will come when extra- 
curricular activities will constitute the cur- 
riculum, as it were, and attention to the 
subject matter of our present-day courses 
will be elective.’” This statement, startling 
perhaps to teachers who have defended with 
great earnestness their own particular spe- 
cialties, was heard recently in a panel dis- 
cussion in which a half dozen prominent 
local educators and child psychologists took 
part. 

While it may be difficult for teachers in 
the year 1939 to visualize a school curricu- 
lum made up of what we recognize now as 
the “extras,” with our long-lived and thor- 
oughly studied present-day courses of study 
relegated to the position now occupied by 
these same activities, there are definite 
trends in the direction of substitution or 
addition, and larger numbers of our students 
are yearly taking part in these extracurricu- 
lar activities. Harking back to the school of 
twenty or thirty years ago, at which time 
many of us were students, we can, by com- 
parison, see that a goodly number of the 
extras of our day have become honored and 
favored parts of the curriculum of today. 

In discussing the part of the business 
teacher in extracurricular activities, it is not 
my wish to repeat all those things which 
should be, and which likely are, apparent to 
all of you who are teachers of business sub- 
jects. There is no way in wHich I can quickly 
grasp your combined experiences into a 
composite picture and then inject just the 
things which will open up new ideas to all of 
you. However, the school in which I teach is 
a large city high school with 2,200 students. 
We probably have as inclusive a program as 
most schools over the country. 

Extracurricular activities run the gamut 
from debating clubs to all forms of athletics. 
In my short experience, however, I have 
seen some of these activities creep into the 
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curriculum as “credit” subjects, so that, 
strictly, some of them can no longer be 
accepted as extracurricular. For instance, 
football, orchestra, glee clubs, and band are 
all credit-earning subjects in our high schools. 

In my own high school days, the extra- 
curricular activities consisted-thiefly of glee 
clubs, debating or literary clubs, and ath- 
letics. Today, hundreds of students in 
Milwaukee take part in science, language, 
radio, debating, art, newsboy, dramatic, 
press, and library clubs; student publica- 
tions; charity organizations; girls athletic 
groups; study groups; household arts; all 
forms of athletics; and cafeteria and book- 
store management. 

Now that I’ve given you that portion of 
the picture, let’s change to another vantage 
point and see where the business teacher 
comes in, and what a business teacher can 
do in extracurricular activities which no 
other member of the faculty can do as di- 
rectly or as effectively. 

Few organizations, even in the school, 
appear able to operate advantageously with- 
out funds. Money has always been a funda- 
mental in every line of business undertaking, 
and perhaps that is one reason why people 
with business training find it so natural to 
engage in activities in which money plays 
an important part, and to contribute a 
service which is so tremendously essential. 
Far be it from me to say that only business 
teachers have a knowledge or a skill which 
contributes to the successful “money-angle” 
side of an activity. But, certainly by virtue 
of their familiarity with debits and credits, 
profits and losses, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising, and mathematical calculations, 
business teachers go into work with a true 
and a direct understanding which no other 
teacher can equal. This understanding is 
kept fresh and alive hourly in the classroom 
work. 
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Bookstores, school publications, athletic 
programs, dramatic presentations, charity 
organizations, cafeterias, and other activi- 
ties have a distinctly business foundation. 
Their work cannot possibly be carried on as 
successfully under the direction of other 
teachers as when it is guided by commercial 
or business instructors. 

School publications today are frowned 
upon, even vetoed by school officials, if they 
do not make their own way financially. 
While the literary work on school publica- 
tions should be supervised by English teach- 
ers, it would seem only natural that the 
work pertaining to advertising, solicitations, 
subscriptions, campaigns, keeping the rec- 
ords, and handling other business details 
should come under the supervision of the 
commercial teacher. 

As I have mulled this subject over in my 
mind, perhaps it is neither the intent to 
prove that extracurricular activity will be- 
come the curriculum, nor that the business 
teacher occupies a peculiarly natural rela- 
tionship to most of this work. To open our 
thinking in several directions, let us presume 
that the thing we seek is the benefit which 
comes to the student who engages in extra- 
curricular work, and let us show that the 
business teacher finds himself and his teach- 
ing so closely related that an avenue is 
opened up with unlimited possibilities for 
him to “nail down” the teachings in his 
class work. It so happens, of course, that 
school officials assign the work to those who 
are not overloaded with other responsibili- 
ties, and it is not always possible to tie the 
business teacher to the activity in which he 
might obviously be most effective. 

I have had students acting as business 
managers, advertising managers, circulation 
managers, and bookkeepers of the school 
publications. Their immediate success in 
similar work in college or, better still, in 
business positions, leads me definitely to 
the conclusion that if we could develop ac- 
tivities to which we may assign similar re- 
sponsibilities to larger numbers of our stu- 
dents, their success in later years would be 
much more certain and rapid. 

Having learned by the actual handling of 
campaigns, the students know the business 
angles involved, know how certain procedures 
really work out, and know what experiments 
will most likely result in failure. They take 
this knowledge, “born of experience,” into 
their business life. Theory in the classroom 
is a splendid thing, and I feel in my own 
work that ideas are impressed in such a 
manner as tu give my students a sufficient 
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background for their later business positions. 
When they step out with the experiences 
which have come from direct contact with 
real problems, their progress is far more 
rapid. 

We conduct our work, so far as the student 
staff is concerned, with the idea that the 
publication is theirs and that they are sup- 
posed to produce it. Faculty advisers keep 
out of the picture as far as possible. When 
we stage our subscription campaign in the 
fall of the year, we make every attempt to 
draw out from those who are assigned to 
handle the campaign every type of idea 
which they can produce. Some ideas are 
impractical, of course, and others have to 
be vetoed, but out of the trials and attempts 
some valid ideas result and the students 
then proceed to carry them out. It is nat- 
ural that suggestions have been given to the 
students, but the execution of the work is 
left largely to the students. Under such 
circumstances the value of this extracurric- 
ular work proves itself. We, as teachers, 
can talk ourselves hoarse on “how” things 
should be done, but nothing brings about 
the development quite like experience. In 
my work in the teaching of office practice, 
I assign a good deal of preliminary study on 
the Mimeograph machine. Much detailed 
instruction is also furnished by the manu- 
facturer. 

Recently I handled a job which required 
the cutting of approximately thirty-five 
stencils. The work of cutting these stencils 
was spread among as many students as pos- 
sible. This experience demonstrated that 
studying and talking about stencil cutting 
is futile unless the students can have actual 
experience in cutting stencils. Every sort of 
precaution was made and the technique was 
discussed, but at least a third of the students 
who cut the stencils made some errors, such 
as overrunning the side margins or over- 
running the bottom limit line. I was certain 
that in any future work these students 
would avoid such errors, but it took actual 
experience to prove to them some things 
about which they had been forcibly warned 
in advance. Of course, some of you may 
disagree with me on that point, but you will 
understand that it is our desire to give 
everybody a working knowledge of the Mim- 
eograph machine. The class, of course, in- 
cludes brilliant, good, fair, and poor stu- 
dents. 

The experience of staging subscription 
campaigns brings to the student a type of 
knowledge that cannot be gained in any 
other manner. — the businessman 
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and attempting to influence him to put his 
name “on the dotted line” in an agreement 
to advertise in a school publication is an- 
other type of experience which no student 
ever forgets nor from which he fails to bene- 
fit. I might add that we make our entire 
salesmanship group a part of the advertising 
staff. The group is made to feel that it is 
“officially” connected, and that it is obliged 
to produce a minimum of advertising. After 
all, what experience can a young person 
have that is likely to be more beneficial than 
that of attempting to persuade some hard- 
headed businessman that he will profit from 
the purchase of space in the school paper? 
The student must bump up against all the 
obstacles which confront us when we are 
turned loose into a world of work. He should 
hear the gruff refusals of business people, 
the arguments which experienced salesmen 
know are “‘stalls,” the complaints, and the 
feeling of enthusiastic satisfaction when he 
has finally tucked a signed contract into his 
pocket. The student has learned something 
when he has done these things. Why, I 
might ask you, should he learn by discour- 
aging attempts in the weeks after gradua- 
tion, that these obstacles are the things 
which he must be able to overcome? Isn’t 
something ground into his consciousness 
during his experience at selling advertising 
for his school publication which he can 
definitely use later? Certainly, if the student 
has the kind of stuff which keeps urging him 
on, as he experiences failure after failure, 
eventually he will realize that the world of 
business requires that those who enter must 
fight their way in. He entered the public 
school system without any such experience. 
He stayed in it without threats of dismissal; 
in fact, he was compelled to stay in by a 
society which had set up laws of compulsory 
attendance. Must he suddenly discover that 
the world in which he has lived is a very 
different one from that into which he now 
enters? Not necessarily. 

Every teacher, possibly, will say that 
students have been sufficiently warned about 
the obstacles which will have to be over- 
come, but who among us paid much heed to 
similar advice when we were young? A 
young person is so exasperatingly sure of 
himself that he feels he can conquer any- 
thing. With this cock-sureness in his make- 
up, the warnings of older people fall upon 
deaf ears. But, when we send the student 
out to do things which compare somewhat 
with the experience that will be his when he 
has accepted a diploma and seeks to dispose 
of his services for a price, isn’t he far better 
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qualified to face the employment managers 
and the buyers of service when he has had 
—_— I testify that this is an absolute 
act. 

The business manager has learned from 
contacting the engraver and the printer. 
The advertising manager, from his contacts, 
has learned the techniques of a trade. Many 
of the boys who have worked in this capacity 
on our publications have gone directly into 
advertising work and positions of good pay. 
Could classmates without this experience 
qualify for the same types of positions? I 
doubt it, and I doubt it because I have never 
known of any who were able to take up such 
work as directly as those who have had the 
extracurricular training which has given 
them “experience.” 

I need not go into detail to explain how 
the student who keeps the books, receives 
the subscription and advertising money, 
writes the receipts, keeps the cash book, 
makes his cash proofs, posts to his ledger, 
and constructs a profit and loss statement 
at the end of the semester, gains knowledge 
and experience which he really never quite 
understands in a practical manner when his 
bookkeeping is confined exclusively to the- 
oretical book training. 

Nor do I need to indicate how the student 
benefits, in a similar manner, from his expe- 
riences as manager of stage and musical 
organization productions and athletic con- 
tests. It is his job, under supervision, of 
course, to make a satisfactory distribution 
of tickets, to undertake the advertising, to 
see that programs are printed and ready at 
the proper moment, to take and to prove 
his cash, to compile a statement showing the 
incomes and expenses, and to arrive at the 
profit or loss. 

Students are assigned the responsibility of 
posting invoices and check-stub entries for 
the bookstore and the cafeteria, and at the 
end of each month they present statements 
of profit or loss. It is their task to sell the 
books and supplies, to prove their cash daily, 
to take inventory of the stock and to requi- 
sition for needed stock. 

As I draw these brief pictures, in the back- 
ground of every single one of these extra- 
curricular activities is the guiding hand of 
an experienced business teacher. Why a 
“business” teacher? Because the principal 
believes that work of this type cannot be so 
efficiently supervised, instructed, and ad- 
vised as by the teacher of business subjects. 

A teacher of Latin, physics, history, or 
English, may produce arguments to prove 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The Workbook As a Modern 


Educational Device 


Margaret W. Gibbs 
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WHEN we turn to educational 
literature for information on workbooks, 
we find that, although the workbook has 
had a widespread adoption in this country 
as a teaching device, very little has been 
written to help in its evaluation. 


The first article that is listed under the 
workbook heading appeared in January, 
1931.! In the list of 2,800 subject headings, 
prepared by Belle L. Voegelein for the 
Educational Research Committee of Ohio 
State University to present to the National 
Education Commission on Co-ordination of 
Research Agencies in 1928, we find that the 
workbook is not mentioned.? The Thirtieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education made an extensive in- 
vestigation of the textbook problem in 1931, 
but disregarded the existence of the work- 
book entirely. However, at the time when 
the Yearbook was published, a large number 
of widely advertised workbooks were in use 
in our schools.* 


In examining the literature in this field, 
reports of only four investigations of the use 
and the value of the workbook could be 
found. One of the earliest and apparently 
the most careful of these investigations con- 
sists of a series of sixteen experiments made 
by A. W. Hurd of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to test the value of 
the work sheet in teaching high school 
physics.‘ In these experiments, 1,125 pupils, 
enrolled in twelve schools, were tested. 

Mr. Hurd makes the following statements 
regarding the results of his experiments: 
“One could reasonably conclude from these 
data that work sheets tend to help pupils 
in situations like those studied, but that 


they are not indispensable. Other features 
of instruction are also important.” 


C. R. Maxwell, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, in making a plea for greater 
investigation of the workbook problem, 
criticizes this experiment as follows:* 

However, the results of this experiment cannot be 

accepted as a justification of the general use of the 
workbook from two points of view. In the first place, 
it was confined to only one subject, physics... In 
the second place, Hurd speaks of the workbook as a 
work sheet or guide sheet which is worked out by an 
instructor to meet the needs of a particular class 
and which is very different from a workbook which 
may be used with any type of textbook. His results 
indicate that a work sheet such as was used, if one 
judges gains made in a final test over a pretest, is of 
some value, but the gains made by the experimental 
group using the work sheets over the control group 
were scarcely great enough to be significant. 

Another investigation of the workbook 
was conducted for The School Executive 
magazine by T. V. Goodrich, director of the 
Bureau of Research of Lincoln, Nebraska.’ 
In this study, a questionnaire, asking for 
opinions relating to the strength and the 
weakness of the workbook, was sent to 245 
school executives who were users or former 
users of this form of instructional material. 

Data collected in this investigation in 
answer to the question, “In general, how 
much of a contribution to education is the 
modern workbook?’ are given in Table I. 


When we examine Table I, we get a more 
favorable picture of the workbook if we 
note, as Mr. Goodrich suggests, that 6 re- 
ceived more than twice as many votes as d, 
and that perhaps many teachers voted for c 
rather than for b because they did not care 
to admit that the pupil without the work- 


. J. Osburn, “Educational Medicine,” Educational Research Bulletin (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, January, 


weg pp. 19-20. 


2Belle L. Voegelein, List of Educational Subject Headings (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University), 337 
*The Textbook in American Education, Part II, Thirtieth Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Educ: ation (Blooming- 


ton, Illinois: Public Schoo! Publishing Co. ), 364 pp. 

‘A. W. Hurd, “The Textbook as an Instructional Aid,” 
1931), pp. 608- 616. 

a. p. 615 


1984), 


361; 396. 
*Ibid., p. 615. 
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_ Maxwell, “The Workbook, a Recent Development,” American School Board Journal (Milwaukee, Wisconsin. March, 


vp v Goodrich, “Is the Workbook a Necessity or a Luxury?” The School Executive (New York City, April 1, 1931), pp. 359 








book is at a disadvantage. From this view- 
point, item c does not exactly represent the 
measure of central tendency. 


TABLE I 


An Estimate of the Value of the Workbook 
as Given by 232 Users and Former Users 








NUMBER 
or TIMES 
CHECKED 


EstTIMATE OF VALUE 





a. Absolutely essential to an efficient school 
IS a5: prick d dp: > ce bral nae 6k BO Ha 8 
b. Very useful. Pupils at disadvantage with- 
MNT cee auiten cise a mekat wrk 67 
c. Useful in the main, but not a necessity. 
Pupils not greatly handicapped without it 127 
d. Limited usefulness. Work planned by 
teacher usually better................... 29 
e. Educationally unsound. Worse than useless 1 





Tables II, III, and IV substantiate state- 
ments made previously regarding the extent 
to which the workbook is used in our schools. 


TABLE II 


Number of Schools Out of 245 Reporting 
Use of Workbooks 








WorKBOOKS 





SUBJECTS Now 1n UsE 
| eh een eee 129 
aks arene Bie ks sd Oats nfoed Resa eretases 103 
SIS at's Cis Severt- ccs ws ateeasehatkce nay acu 88 
IE AG ie rere ent een ae 81 
I rece hte ad rials cng s a las 80 
ee 79 
WOCUNIGATY FOMGHGN..... 22... cess eee 76 
Secondary Mathematics................ 52 
eer ee 27 





Mr. Goodrich states that an interpreta- 
tion of Table III shows that the schools most 
representative of this group use workbooks 
in three or four subjects. 


TABLE III 


The Number of Different Subjects in Which 
Workbooks Are Used in 220 Schools 








NUMBER OF 





NUMBER OF SUBJECTS ScHOOLS 
RES ae tC ene eee eee eee 6 
DN Sacra ratte es has ece aa sea a te ate at aa es 5 
Ee SAL go ERT TES OOP VEE 9 
a ee eet ey een en por 24 
RS rae ee er Ee 24 
BOS hala vor nna hc ecale a Meas se ae oe are 36 
Sc PNAS haces 1S aah Zale as eect a wae 51 
ee ee ee eee eee ree 42 
Se ee erat ear a en ee 24 





Table ITI is read as follows: In six schools, 
workbooks are used in nine subjects; in 
five schools, they are used in eight subjects; 
and so on. 

*Elen E, Harrington and Dorothy E. Lippert, 
vania State Education Association, March, 1934), pp. 359-362. 


**Analysis of Teaching Methods,” 
p. 320. 
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Table IV is based on the report of another 
investigation made by the members of a 
primary English class, in Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, in 1931. In this 
study, a questionnaire was sent to publishers, 
public schools, and schools of education in 
every state of the Union to obtain opinions 
relating to the value and the use of the 
workbook. 

TABLE IV 


Percentage of 63 Schools Using Workbooks and the 
Number of Subjects in Which They Are Used 








PERCENTAGE OF 
Scnoots Usine 


NUMBER OF 
Sussects In WuicH 





Tuery ArE UsEep WorKBOOKS 
RN Ee eee ee eee 23.9 
er ee er ee 42.8 
ee eee ee ere 12.7 
RE ee ery eee eae eee 9.5 
ie winde eos are alka 6G 8 ikea 7.9 
Be Sa eae a Se WEES 1.6 
BBG, nme nsaniamahe cee rents 1.6 





Table IV is read as follows: The per- 
centage of sixty-three schools not using 
workbooks is 23.9; the percentage of schools 
using workbooks in one subject is 42.8; and 
so on. 


Another investigation, made by the South- 
Western Publishing Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to test the value of the workbook in 
teaching bookkeeping, consists of an analysis 
of scores on achievement of Bookkeeping 
Tests 1, 2, and 4.!° Test 3 was not analyzed 
because it is used as a test on a practice set. 
The medians of the three tests in this analy- 
sis are shown in Table V. It is important to 
note that the analysis compares all pupils 
with those who have not used workbooks. 























TABLE V 
Medians for Bookkeeping Tests 1, 2, and 4, Series G 
\ Pupits TRAINED| DIFFERENCE 
ALL Ww . I 
ne WitHout N 
WorKBOOKS MEDIAN 
Number of 
Schools 87 32 
Reporting 
_| MEDIAN FoR 
MEDIAN | p_ rn 
T Pupits TRAINED 
ESTS FOR ALL . 
Pu WITHOUT 
UPILS "epi 
WoRKBOOKS 
Test 1 103 95 8 
Test 2 110 100 10 
Test 4 | 127 123 4 








The conclusion to be drawn from this 


Pennsylrania School Journal (Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsyl- 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., March, 1936) 
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analysis seems to be that workbooks provide 
more efficient instruction. 

While these investigations do not give 
conclusive evidence of the value of the work- 
book as a teaching device, they do show that 
the achievement scores of pupils using work- 
books are consistently higher than are the 
scores of pupils who do not use them. 


When we come to the development of the 
workbook, we find that it has had a natural 
growth from teacher copying, pupil copying, 
hectographing, and mimeographing to the 
many forms of the modern workbook. 

Three factors seem to have contributed 
to the rapid development of the workbook. 
First, the value of the workbook was im- 
mediately recognized by teachers who, hav- 
ing observed its development in the natural 
science classes, from the writing up of ex- 
periments in notebooks by pupils to the 
fuller form of printed suggestions and prob- 
lems in manuals or workbooks, knew that 
this same method would be an effective in- 
strument in other fields. 


Second, the workbook was easily adapted 
to certain teaching procedures, such as the 
project method, the socialized study plan, 
and the unit plan, which have been adopted 
in our recent education plans. 


Third, the workbook became a very ef- 
fective method of stimulating and directing 
learning in the abnormally large classes 
which teachers have had to handle because 
of the drastic staff reductions during the 
depression. Individual attention and guid- 
ance, which were natural in small classes, 
were no longer possible in the overcrowded 
classes. The workbook, with its method of 
self-learning and _ self-guidance, provided 
these advantages. At the same time, the 
workbooks assisted the teacher in his prepa- 
ration of supplementary materials and gave 
him a greater opportunity for directing 
pupils’ activities." 

In general, there are three types of work- 
books: (a) the standardized, or generalized 
workbook which is used in connection with 
any textbook in the particular field which 
the workbook covers; (b) the specialized 
workbook which is prepared to accompany a 
particular textbook in which exact pages are 
often referred to by the workbook; (c) the 
combination textbook and workbook. This 
latter type has been recently developed. It 
includes not only tests, exercises, and refer- 
ences, but it also includes instructional 
materials which are found ordinarily in 
textbooks. 


uC, R. Maxwell, op cit., p. 16. 
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The fact is clearly recognized that, de- 
pending upon the teacher, the workbook can 
be either a help or a hindrance in the cultural 
development of the teacher and of the pupil. 
If the teacher depends upon the workbook 
to do the teaching and acts merely in the 
capacity of a clerk to check papers, then the 
use of the workbook will not only retard the 
development of the teacher, but it will also 
become only a means to the end of occupy- 
ing the pupils’ time. 

The teacher who uses the specialized work- 
book often narrows the outlook of his pupils 
by depending upon the textbook as his sole 
source of information. 

On the other hand, the workbook is an 
effective tool if it is properly used. For all 
teachers it should be a rich source of stimula- 
tion; it should suggest new and varied 
sources of activities for both the pupil and 
the teacher. If a workbook is constructed 
properly, it will have the following values: 

First, it may provide the means for helping 
pupils develop initiative and independence 
of thought through the planning and the 
outlining of specific steps to be taken in 
the development of suggested activities. 
Through the stimulation provided by these 
activities, the pupils are encouraged to sug- 
gest other activities. 

Second, it may facilitate varied types of 
learning and the growth of the individual. 

Third, it may assist the pupils in organ- 
izing the material which they have gathered 
in the development of suggested activities 
and, at the same time, it may serve as a test 
of pupil progress. 

Fourth, it may provide for the correlation 
of the subject with other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

Fifth, it may provide a way for a large 
group to work together on the same general 
topic, and thus obtain the benefit of social 
and cooperative activities. 

Sixth, it may provide for individual differ- 
ences by adjusting the amounts and the 
kinds of work to be completed. 

Seventh, it may reduce the time spent by 
the teacher in the preparation of supple- 
mentary material. 





WANTED: Dates of Meetings 


Officers of organizations of commercial 
teachers should send to the editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET announcements in regard 
to the dates and the places of the meetings 
of their organizations. These announcements 
will appear in the October issue. 
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The Function of Performance Tests 


An office worker works eight 
hours daily, five days a week at 
least, working on more or less 
continuous jobs requiring con- 
centration. In school, a student 
may work for five or six hours on varied 
subjects, such as shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, office appliances, and other 
related subjects, allowing forty-five minutes 
for each subject, once a day. These subjects 
are relative, but not continuous—only forty- 
five minutes in one day, and then forty-five 
minutes in the following day. In an office, if 
a project is being worked out, eight hours of 
continuous effort are required; a test given 
in school requires not more than one to 
three hours’ work. A student may pass a 
test favorably in school, and on being given 
a business-day tryout test in an office, he 
may fail completely. The mere idea of tak- 
ing an eight-hour test, without previously 
having gone through the ordeal, makes an 
applicant tense and uneasy; the mind re- 
fuses to function properly, and simple mis- 
takes develop under this unnecessary strain. 

At one time, an applicant was tried out 
for a position by dictating to him two or 
three letters at a reasonable rate of speed 
and by requiring him to transcribe the 
letters. If the applicant passed this test, 
along with other personal qualifications, 
the position was his. Today, this same 
applicant would not dare to apply for a 
position because competition is too keen. 
The business manager wants the best office 
worker obtainable. In order to find this 
office worker, some employers give all-day 
tests. The applicant goes through a typical 
day in an office, taking dictation in the 
morning and afternoon after the mail has 
been read, transcribing, receiving orders 
and messages, making appointments by 
telephone, receiving callers, looking up in- 
formation, figuring and bookkeeping, and 
performing any other duties pertinent to 
daily office routine. Is it any wonder why 
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many graduates fail on such 
tests? 

Of course, there are various 
ways of training a student for 
a performance test. Projects 
can be assigned in the form of a series of 
three tests varying in length, such as: 


| SRE RE aR er four hours 
CO ER rere six hours 
ME a sti ccacardasesinece eight hours 


(one hour for lunch) 


Many offices demand stenographers who 
can take concentrated article dictation cov- 
ering reports of all types. Many stenogra- 
phers, who can transcribe letters perfectly, 
will throw their hands up in despair when 
it comes to taking a report or an article of 
any length. How much better off these 
stenographers would have been if they had 
been trained to take articles along with 
business letters! 

When teachers dictate a group of letters 
for transcription, it is advisable to dictate a 
portion of an interesting article (from 250 to 
500 words) taken from the Readers’ Digest, 
an editorial, or any other type of article, so 
the student will not fear solid material. 

The final performance test should take 
two half-days, or one full business day. The 
test should cover all relative subjects cov- 
ered by the students while they are in school. 
It might cover the following office tasks: 

Dictation 

Transcription 

Original letter composition 
Statistical work 

Legal work 

Bookkeeping 

Bill figuring 

The use of office appliances 
The use of business papers 
The use of the telephone 
The use of a directory 
Check writing 

The receiving of callers 
Filing 

If a student can take a test of this nature, 
he will be prepared to take any test that 
may be given by the businessman. 
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Integrating Typewriting, Shorthand, and the 
Social Studies 


Some time ago I marked a set 
of essay papers in economic geog- 
raphy. One essay in particular 
caught my eye. It appeared to 
have been written in Egyptian 
hieroglyphics of the tenth dynasty. A 
closer examination, however, revealed that 
it was written in English. After a strenuous 
period of deciphering, I realized that it was 
possible to misspell half of the words in the 
English language. I remarked to the student 
who wrote the paper that I was going to 
notify her English teacher that remedial 
measures were necessary in spelling. “Oh, 
please don’t do that!” was the frightened 
but earnest plea. “My English teacher 
thinks I am good. You should see how fine 
my English papers are!” 

The inability of students to correlate ma- 
terial learned in one subject with the material 
learned in another subject, or the inability 
to integrate and to apply a tool subject, no 
longer astonishes educators. To a large 
extent, the blame rests upon the shoulders 
of the members of the teaching profession. 
It is one thing to explain the necessity for 
correlation or integration, and it is an en- 
tirely different problem to create real situ- 
ations so that the desired results may be 
obtained. 

From the economic point of view, short- 
hand and typewriting are tool subjects. In 
and of themselves they have no justification 
for existence as desired ends, but they have 
justification only as means toward an end 
outside of themselves. Shorthand exists to 
enable a person to take down quickly the 
content of a speech that is given either 
orally or from the printed page. If, theo- 
retically, one could do the same task in the 
same time with longhand, there would be no 
need of the existence of shorthand, regard- 
less of all secondary claims made for it. The 
purpose of typewriting is to present the 
visible word in a quicker and in a more 
efficient form. The same type of argument 
expressed for the existence of shorthand also 
applies to typewriting. 

These two tool subjects are valuable not 
only in the commercial world, but also in 
the educational world. I propose to show a 
plan of integration which will enable stu- 
dents to use these two key subjects in the 
social studies under conditions which are 
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normal and for which shorthand 
and typewriting were created. 

I have taught a variety of so- 
cial studies, including economics, 
American history, European his- 
tory, economic geography, and _ civics. 
There are certain elements in the methods 
of teaching and of learning which are 
common to all the branches of the social 
studies. The progressive teacher makes use 
of outside readings. If the student can use a 
typewriter, is it not logical that we ask the 
student to type a report? If the student 
hasn’t a machine at home, he should be per- 
mitted a free period in the typewriting room. 
During this period, the student may come in 
and type school reports. He should also be 
given special credit by the typewriting 
teacher for this work. All essays and reports 
should be typed. In the preparation of these 
reports and essays, the student should be 
encouraged to take shorthand notes and to 
use these notes in the final report or essay 
which is to be typed. 

Whenever it is necessary to dictate ma- 
terial in the social studies class, the student 
should take the dictation in shorthand. 
Those of my students who know shorthand 
and typewriting use these abilities in pre- 
paring material in my classes. 

I should like to see this idea carried on in a 
planned and in an experimental manner. 
A social studies teacher should have his 
program keyed with the program of the 
typewriting and the shorthand teacher. In 
this way, every student would be able to use 
shorthand and typewriting in the social 
studies class. The teacher could then 
examine the work of the student. The type- 
writing and the shorthand teacher could 
make suggestions to the student as a result 
of examining this work. The social studies 
teacher would, of course, only mark for con- 
tent within the limits of the syllabus. 

The events of the last few years have 
caused a great increase in the amount of 
work that must be carried on by the social 
studies teacher. As a result, there is an in- 
creased burden upon the individual student. 
Not only will the use of typewriting and 
shorthand lighten the burden of the students, 
but these students will also be given a chance 
to use their abilities under normal conditions. 
Nothing succeeds so well as success. 
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Anyone who looks out from 
a window of a moving train, 
from the comfortable cush- 
ioned seat of a streamlined 
automobile, or down from the 
lofty heights of an aeroplane 
gliding smoothly across the countryside, 
cannot escape the ever-present evidence of 
growth and expanse in man’s activities. 

Where tall, sturdy trees once graced the 
sky and guarded the woodland for centuries, 
we ee farmland speckled with houses in 
which people live. Where there were hills, 
valleys, and mountains inhabited only by 
wild life, mining villages, summer-resort 
towns, and even large industrial cities are 
teeming with activity. Where swamp and 
canebrake once offered a hiding place for the 
more ferocious, merciless, and precautious 
animals to rove undisturbed by man in his 
determined rush westward, numerous vil- 
lages, towns, and cities have grown up almost 
overnight, supported by water transporta- 
tion, trading, and industrial development. 

No longer does man have to spend half 
of his life cutting timber off the land. There 
are no more new grounds, no more coarse- 
grass coated, treeless prairie land unexplored 
by modern man, no more rivers unspanned 
with man’s furnace-made steel, and no more 
isolated communities. We are one nation 
with one language, one understanding, 
one appreciation, one democracy, living as 
neighbors in solidarity of purposeful ac- 
tivity, sharing each other’s labors, and play- 
ing with profit and with enjoyment. 

With all this wholesale development has 
come a new people with new ambitions, new 
ideals, new attitudes, and new hopes in life. 
Railroads, telephones, electrical develop- 
ments, radios, highways, other inventions 
and innovations introduced by science have 
added greatly to our opportunities for work 
and leisure. Along with these opportunities 
come unmistakable responsibilities which 
we must accept as our own. No longer are 
we able to escape issue on the plea of ignor- 
ance. We are living in an enlightened age. 
We know. One who insists on dodging now 
runs a great risk of losing the respect of his 
fellow men. Perhaps we should take a look 
at the situation. 

No wonder the South sends out a challenge 
to business education. A mere glance at what 
has taken place in the South since the sight 
and the smell of musketry has passed on 
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A Challenge to Business Education from the South 


by 


Benjamin F. Davis 
Local Supervisor of 
Diversified Occupations Program 

Athens, Georgia 






But 
wait, this is only a beginning. 
So far, our natural resources 
have not even been scratched; 


makes us grow dizzy. 


our potentialities are still 
untapped. But the South has 
been developing its resources and dream- 
ing of its future possibilities steadily now 
for several decades. The warming up pro- 
cess is about over and real running is soon 
to be on in industry, in farming, in social 
development, and in living. Gradually 
people have moved into the South. Popula- 
tion has increased manifold since the public 
secondary school appeared on the horizon 
of Southern skies. 

This is exactly where business education 
is challenged. In spite of the fact that at the 
time of its inception, the public high school 
purported to serve as an instrument to as- 
sist pupils as they live their lives without 
emphasis on college preparation, it soon 
broke away from such hopeful promises and 
confined itself almost entirely to the work 
of a college preparatory school. This was 
following closely the steps of its predecessors, 
the Latin-grammar school and the famed 
academy. We stand now on the threshold 
of a new and a much more extensive second- 
ary school—the extensive high school. It 
has originated in the midst of confusion as 
a universal institution. Indeed, it has al- 
ready won, at least to a certain degree, such 
distinction. Suppose we take a look at this 
school while it is still in its infancy. 

There were, in the school year 1931-32, 
five and one-half million pupils in the 
secondary schools. These pupils were taught 
by approximately one-quarter of a million 
teachers. Of these, some five and one-half 
million pupils, a large proportion, were in 
the high schools of the South. There were 
in that same year 26,409 public high schools, 
3,289 private high schools, and 651 com- 
mercial schools administered by private 
agencies in the United States. According 
to Table I, the eleven states, comprising 
the group served by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, had 
within their borders in 1932, 7,890, or 26.1 
per cent, of the 26,409 public high schools in 
the United States; 682, or 20.8 per cent, of 
the 3,289 private high schools in the United 
States; and 126, or 19.2 per cent, of the 651 
private commercial schools in the United 
States. This number and spread of types of 
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TABLE I 





Distribution of Public and Private High Schools and Private Commercial Schools Located 
in the South by States’ 














STATE 
Type or ScHOOL - ae —| Total 
Ala.| Fla. | Ga. | Ky. | La. | Miss.| N.C.| S.C. |Tenn.| Tex. | Va. 
Public High School....... 494 381 676 844 447 843 958 400 751 | 1550 | 546 | 7890 
Private High School. ..... 62 41 46 92 79 51 58 30 56 91 76 682 
Private Commercial School 5 12 10 13 5 6 10 7 17 $1 10 126 
es 434 732 949 531 900 | 1026 437 824 | 1672 | 632 | 8698 









































high schools and commercial schools dis- 
tributed in the South, in my opinion, tells a 
story. Of course, in the sparcely settled 
areas of the wide open spaces, we do not 
expect to find the large high schools so 
plentiful as they are in the North and in the 
East; but the throb of pupils in one high 
school is not much different from that in 
another high school, even when there is a 
great difference in enrollment and cost of 
equipment. The educative process is the 
same with the human being whose life is 
surrounded with the same impulses, the same 
hopes, the same desires, and the same am- 
bitions. An examination of the offerings of 
one high school should give a fair index to 
the offerings found in another high school 
purporting to do the same amount and the 
same kind of thing for the young men and 
women in attendance. But this, unfortu- 
nately, is not always so. Business education 
is today on the eve of spreading out in the 


South. There is a growing need for it in the 
high schools. 

Not only is there a need for business edu- 
cation from within the walls of the more or 
less traditional high school, but there is also 
a need for it with the development of the 
program of cooperative training in the 
diversified occupations and distributive edu- 
cation as outlined by the authors and the 
supporters of the George-Deen Act. A 
double challenge is facing business educa- 
tion. We are plunged almost immediately 
into a program directly or indirectly tied 
up with business education. ‘The oppor- 
tunities are so great that we can hardly 
comprehend what it is all about. Shall we 
begin now some reflective thinking and 
planning in the hope that we may make the 
best of the opportunity that is before us and 
step to the front with business education at 
the first roll call? Challenging are the op- 
portunities that lie before us. 


1Compiled from “Statistical Summary of Education,”’ Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1930-1932, Bulletin, 
1938, No. 2 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office) pp. 1-2. 








Business Education Yearbooks 


Every teacher, and especially every teacher- 
training institution, should have one set of 
the yearbooks of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation. These are published 
under the general title of the National Busi- 
ness Education Outlook. 

The supply of the yearbooks for 1935 
and 1936 is exhausted, but there are still a 
few copies of the remaining yearbooks: 
Third Yearbook, 1937, “Tested Teaching 
Procedures’’; Fourth Yearbook, 1938, “‘Fac- 
tors of Learning and Teaching Techniques”; 
Fifth Yearbook, 1939, “Indices of Good 
Teaching.” 

The price of each yearbook is $2.50, but 
a 20 per cent discount is allowed to members 
and to bookstores. Orders should be sent to 
J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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The National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration will hold its annual convention in 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, on December 27 to 30, 1939. Ivan 
E. Chapman, Supervising Director of High 
Schools, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, is president. The committee on local 
arrangements in Pittsburgh is: chairman, 
Dr. E. G. Miller, director of commercial 
education of Pittsburgh; Dr. P. S. Spangler, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh; D. D. 
Lessenberry, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 

In September, the national membership 
drive will be launched. The membership fee 
is only $2.00 a year. This fee entitles a 
member to the yearbook and also to the 
Business Education Digest, a quarterly mag- 
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THE MAGIC POWER OF 9(T) ip) 
REALISM PULLS PUPILS 
INTO THE BOOKKEEPING 
COURSE WHEN “20TH CEN- 


TURY” IS THE TEXTBOOK. PNG: 
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EVTURY BOOKKERPING AND ACCOUNTING 


ITgENTH EDITION - BY BAKER. PRICKETT .« CARLSON 





tas of 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have taken advantage of a 


wi motivating urge that exists in every pupil. Teachers in other courses recognize this urge 









they must be satisfied with more or less artificial situations. For instance, the primary 
teacher often helps her pupils build a store or a house in the classroom. The pupils go 
from the house to the store and make purchases. They enjoy the experience because 
the situation seems real. Likewise, the English teacher borrows examples from 
business to motivate the English courses. The mathematics teacher also draws 
heavily upon business for examples that will stimulate interest in the study of 
arithmetic. 


But the authors of “‘2OTH CENTURY” realize that they do not need to create 
an artificial situation that wil! promote interest in learning how records are 
kept. They have taken the best advantage of a practical motivating power 
that is inherent in bookkeeping. They know that pupils come into the course 

because of their eagerness to learn something about the inner workings of 
business. They may not definitely expect to become bookkeepers, but 
teachers who use “20TH CENTURY” find that their pupils do not need 
outside motivation to go ahead and complete the interesting problems, proj- 
ects, and practice sets. 





With “20TH CENTURY” your problem of motivation is solved. Pupils go 
into the course because they are looking for something tangible, practical, and 
real. You get in “20TH CENTURY” subject matter that stresses the personal 
and the social values of bookkeeping and record keeping without sacrificing the 


practical vocational values. 
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A Successful Convention of the Department of Business, N. E. A. 


Anyone who at- 
tended the sessions 
of the Department 
of Business of the 
National Education 
Association at the 
convention in San 
Francisco, Califor- 
nia, must admit that 
the 1939 convention 
program was one of 
the most successful 
that has ever been 
planned. The ses- 
sions of the Depart- 
ment of Business were 
held in the Hotel 
Whitcomb, San Fran- 
cisco, on July 3 to 7. 

The retiring president, Joseph DeBrum, 
and his local committee, the officers, and 
the state directors deserve the heartiest con- 
gratulations on a very successful convention. 
The program was more complete than has 
ever been sponsored before. Many out- 
standing speakers appeared on the program. 
The attendance was very good. 

Mrs. Frances Doub North of Western 
High School, Baltimore, Maryland, is the 
new president of the Department of Busi- 
ness. For several years, she has served the 
Department of Business as its secretary- 


Mrs. F. D. North 
President 





treasurer. The other 
new officers of the 
Association are: first 
vice president, Dr. 
Vernal Carmichael, 
Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, In- 
diana; second vice 
president, Hollis P. 
Guy, University of 
Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Har- 
old T. Hamlen, High 
School, Morristown, 
New Jersey. 
Dr. V. Carmichael The new members 
First Vice President of the Executive 
Committee are: Ruth 
J. Plimpton, Fullerton Junior College, Fuller- 
ton, California; Stanley Smith, Fordson High 
School, Dearborn, Michigan; Thomas F. 
Ferry, Stuart Junior High School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mildred E. Taft, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire, and E. W. 
Alexander, Hadley Vocational School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, will remain on the Execu- 
tive Committee until July 31, 1941. Other 
members of the Committee, remaining in 
office until July 31, 1940, are: Margaret 
Kane, Wilmington High School, Wilmington, ~ 

















Annual luncheon of the Department of Business 
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Delaware; Mary Stuart, Brighton High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; and Joseph 
DeBrum (ex-officio as past president), Se- 
quoia High School, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. 

In the next volume of the official proceed- 
ings of the National Education Association, 
a section will be devoted to the program of 
the Department of Business. Some of the 
addresses given at the convention may be 
included in the Business Education Quarterly 
during the coming year. 

The following statements were made by 
the retiring president, Joseph DeBrum, in 
commenting upon the new officers: 

“Tt is with optimism and confidence that 
we look forward to a most successful De- 
partment year under the presidency of Mrs. 
North. Mrs. North has demonstrated on 
numerous occasions her ability as an or- 
ganizer and as an administrator. She has 
served as the secretary-treasurer of our De- 
partment for four years, and she has been 
active in associational work in the East. 

“As president for 1939-40, Mrs. North is 
fortunate in having a strong staff of assisting 
officers. It is not necessary to mention a 
thing about Dr. Carmichael. His actions 
in the Department during the last two or 
three years, and his leadership in the whole 
field of business education speak for him in 
highest terms. Professor Guy, second vice 
president, will be a fine right-hand man for 
Mrs. North. Mr. Guy has served the De- 
partment well in several capacities for four 
or five years. One of the most important 





positions in the Department is that to be 
held by Harold T. Hamlen—our new 
secretary-treasurer. If Mr. Hamlen’s ac- 
complishment for the Department in New 
Jersey is a criterion, we may look forward 
to outstanding service from him in his new 
office. 

“Certainly every business educator in the 
country can well be proud of having these 
officers and the members of the Executive 
Committee as their official representatives 
in business education.” 


* + - 
Northeast Missouri Survey 


The division of business education of 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri, just completed the 
publication of “‘A Survey of Business Edu- 
cation in Northeast Missouri.” Those mem- 
bers of the division sponsoring the survey 
were: P. O. Selby, Freda Bruns, Ruth L. 
Roberts, and Margaret O’Briant. 

The survey was conducted in an effort to 
determine the number of high schools offer- 
ing commercial subjects, the number of 
teachers of commercial subjects, and the 
percentage of high schools offering business 
courses. Other factors studied included: the 
extent of education of teachers, business 
experience of teachers, length of service 
in present position, the teacher’s daily 
program, the length of teaching periods, 
the teacher’s extracurricular responsibilities, 
classroom equipment, typewriting laboratory 
fees, and library facilities. 


Reception Committee of the Department of Business 
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International Commercial Schools Contest 


The seventh annual International Com- 
mercial Schools contest was held at the New 
York World’s Fair on June 27 and 28. W. C. 
Maxwell of Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, acted as contest manager. 

John Hay High School of Cleveland, Ohio, 
won the first grand prize for Division 1. The 
first grand prize for Division 2 was won by 
Henager Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. The winner of the first grand prize 
in Division 3 was the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

The winners of the World’s Novice Typing 
event were: 


Contestant 


Eleanor Fulton 
Isadore Epstein 
Floyd Swink 


City and State Rate per Minute 


Salt Lake City, Utah 115 
Tacoma, Washington 111 
Elmhurst, Illinois 103 


The following were the winners in the 
World’s Amateur Typing event: 


Contestant City and State Rate per Minute 
Grace Phelan Etna, Pennsylvania 183 
Margaret Faulkner Toronto, Canada 122 


Lenore Fenton Seattle, Washington 117 


The following were the winners in the 











Special Secretarial Dictating Machine event: 


Contestant City and State Rate per Minute 
Marjorie Eisenegger Cleveland, Ohio 101 
Evelyn Smith Detroit, Michigan 91.13 


Dorothy Rice East Orange, New Jersey 91 


The following six new world’s records were 
set this year: 


140-Word Shorthand—Eleanor Fulton, Henager Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah—66 net 


Novice Dictating Machine—Elaine Richards, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah—80 net 


Open Dictating Machine—Eleanor Fulton, Henager 
Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah—93 net 


Novice Typewriting—Gloria Glissmeyer, Henager Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah—97 net 


pen Typewriting—Eleanor Fulton, Henager Business 
College. Salt Lake City, Utah—111 net 


Amateur Typewriting—Floyd Swink, York High School, 
Elmhurst, Illinois—107 net 


The following is a summary of first-place 
winners for each of the events, as submitted 
by W. C. Maxwell, contest manager: 


70 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Olga Michalenok, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 








Winners from John Hay High School 
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100 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Frances Polk, Newark 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New Jersey 


100 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class B 
(Amateur 4 Semesters)—Lucille Heichberg, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

120 Word Rate Shorthand (High School) Class C 
(Open)—Helen Vavrick, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

140 Word Rate Shorthand (Business College) Class 
C (Open)—Eleanor Fulton, Heneger Business Col- 
lege, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Machine Calculation (High School) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Ruth Smith, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Machine Calculation (Business College) Class A 
(Novice 2 Semesters)—Virginia Harvey, Mercy 
Secretarial School, Brooklyn, New York 

Typewriting (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Se- 
mesters)—Velma Crismon, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma, Washington 

Typewriting (Business College) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Gloria Glissmeyer, Henager Business 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Typewriting (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Keitha Bailey, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

Typewriting (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 Se- 
mesters)—Floyd Swink, York High School, Elm- 
hurst, Illinois 

Typewriting (Business College) Class B (Amateur 
2 Years)—Arthur C. White, Weller College, To- 
ronto, Canada 

Typewriting (University) Class B (Amateur 4 Semes- 
ters)—Mary Helen Williamson, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington 








Winners from Henager Business College with 
J.C. Henager (rear), founder, and D. B. Moench 
(front), president of the college. 
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Typewriting (High School) Class C (Open)—Florence 
Gadke, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Typewriting (Business College) Class C (Open)— 
Eleanor Fulton, Henager Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Typewriting (University) Class C (Open)—Mary 

elen Williamson, University of Washington, 

Seattle, Washington 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Evelyn Petlock, 
South Side High School, Newark, New Jersey 

Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Elaine Richards, 
Henager Business College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class 
A (Novice 2 Semesters)—Helen Ludwig, Hunter 
College, New York, New York 

Dictating Machine Transcription (High School) 
Class C (Open)—Evelyn Kazmer, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dictating Machine Transcription (Business College) 
Class C (Open)—Eleanor Fulton, Henager Busi- 
ness College, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dictating Machine Transcription (University) Class 
C (Open)—Peggy McCoun, Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Marilyn Kriz, John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class A (Novice 
2 Semesters)—Edward Spangler, Thompson Col- 
lege, York, Pennsylvania 

Bookkeeping (University) Class A (Novice 2 Semes- 
ters)—Peggy McCoun, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana 

Bookkeeping (High School) Class B (Amateur 4 
Semesters)—Dorothy Pillar, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Bookkeeping (Business College) Class B (Amateur 
4 Semesters)—James Kelly, Wilcox College of 
Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio 


Degree Awarded Markle 


The degree, Juridicae Scientiae Doctor, 
was conferred upon Arthur D. Markle, head 
of the commercial department of Lyndhurst 
High School, Lyndhurst, New Jersey, by 
the School of Law, New York University, 
New York City, at the June commencement 
exercises. Dr. Markle was one of a group 
of nine to receive this degree. 

Earlier degrees conferred upon Dr. Markle 
were a Bachelor’s degree and a Master’s 
degree from Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and an LL. B. degree 
from New Jersey Law School. He is an 
attorney and a counsellor at law, specializing 
in wills and administration of estates. 

Dr. Markle is an educator as well as a 
lawyer and he is keenly interested in social 
legislation, such as public health services, 
vocational rehabilitation, public assistance, 
social security, labor relations, and taxation. 
He is a member of the high school commer- 
cial law syllabus committee for the state of 


New Jersey. 
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WORD STUDIES 


By WALTERS 








IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 
You will like WORD STUDIES 


because it is more than a business 
speller. The practical arrange- 
ment of the lessons provides the 
basis for a complete study of 
words and their uses. For instance, 
the author emphasizes spelling, 
the use of words, pronunciation, 
syllabication, and the parts of 


speech. 


WORD STUDIES has a special 
appeal to teachers of English, 
typewriting, shorthand, transcrip- 
tion, and other subjects, for the 
book helps to solve many of the 
problems that the student will 
encounter in spelling and in the 
effective use of English. 
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Hunt Appointed Acting President 


The announcement was made recently by 
the trustees of Central Normal College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana, that Dean Virgil Hunt has 
been appointed acting president of Central 
Normal College. 

Mr. Hunt, a native of Indianapolis, was 
on leave of absence from Pikeville Junior 
College, Pikeville, Kentucky, when he was 
appointed to the Central Normal faculty by 
Dr. Carl H. Griffey, former president of 
the college. Mr. Hunt has been a member 
of the Central Normal faculty for two years. 
His first year was spent as a science teacher, 
and his second year as dean. 


* - s 
Denver Business Education Conference 


The fifth annual Business Education Con- 
ference of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado, was held on Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 28 and 29, under the direc- 
tion of Cecil Puckett, director of the summer 
school, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver. The central theme of the conference 
was “The Pros and Cons of Consumer Ed- 
ucation.” 

The first session was held at 1:00 Pp. m. 
on Wednesday, June 28, in the School of 
Commerce Library. Guy Fox, director of 
the Progressive Education Workship and 
assistant director of research and curriculum, 
Denver Public Schools, presided as chairman 
of the general session. An address of wel- 
come was given by Clem W. Collins, dean 
of the School of Commerce of the University 
of Denver. 

The following discussions were presented: 
Should the Business Education Department 
Insist Upon Incorporating Consumer Edu- 
cation Into Its Curriculum?; Should Poor 
Business Practices Be Impressed Upon High 
School Students Through Consumer Educa- 
tion Courses?; Should There be Consumer 
Education Classes in the High School Inde- 
pendent of the Present Classes?; What the 
Business Education People are Thinking 
About Consumer Education in the Public 
Schools; Recent Developments and Future 
Trends in Secondary Business Education. 
The session was closed with a panel discus- 
sion lead by Dr. El Roy Nelson, associate 
professor of economics, School of Commerce, 
University of Denver. 

A reception was held on Wednesday even- 
ing for guests and conference members. The 
Thursday program consisted of visits to the 
Progressive Education Workshop and a 
luncheon meeting. 
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Kuykendall Moves to Cedar Falls 


Dean W. Kuykendall of the Robert L. 
Paschal High School, Ft. Worth, Texas, 
was recently elected to the position of in- 
structor in commercial education at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Mr. Kuykendall assumed his new duties on 
September 1. 

The Bachelor’s degree was awarded Mr. 
Kuykendall by the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. He received his Master’s 
degree from the University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, at which institution he also completed 
the residence requirements for the Ph. D. 
degree. Mr. Kuykendall has also studied 
at the Ft. Worth Evening College of Texas 
Christian University, at the University of 
Alabama, at Louisiana State University, at 
the University of California, and at the 
University of Southern California. 

Mr. Kuykendall’s teaching experience in- 
cludes six years in the high schools of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, and Ft. Worth, Texas. He 
has also completed six years of part-time 
teaching experience at Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, the University of Alabama, the 
University of Texas, and the Ft. Worth 
Evening College. 

Mr. Kuykendall is a former state typing 
champion. His business experience includes 
one year as court reporter in the Court of 
Civil Appeals, two years as secretary to a 
large architectural organization in Ft. Worth, 
one year as part-time secretary of the 
School of Journalism at the University of 
Nebraska, and one summer as assistant to 
the president of Texas Technological College. 


Washburn Honored at Banquet 


Elmer E. Washburn, who has given forty- 
six years to the teaching profession, thirty 
years of which were spent as a commercial 
teacher and head of the commercial depart- 
ment of Fremont High School, Oakland, 
California, was given a testimonial banquet 
by his many friends on the evening of June 8. 

John Edgemond, Director of Commercial 
Education, Oakland, California, served as 
toastmaster. A short address was given by 
H. D. Brasefield, former principal of Fre- 
mont High School. Brief addresses were also 
given by department heads and teachers 
who worked with and under Mr. Washburn. 

Tue BaLaNce SHEET wishes to join with 
Mr. Washburn’s friends in wishing for him 
many years of good health and happiness 
in doing some of the things he could not do 
in his years of active teaching. 
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Tri-State Education Association 


October 6 and 7 have 
been set as the dates for 
the fall meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association 
convention. The meeting 
will beheld atthe William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Following 
the usual custom, the re- 
ception and dance will be 
held on Friday evening 
in the Urban Room of 
the William Penn Hotel. 

The tentative program 
for Saturday, October 7, 
is as follows: 

8:30 a M-—10:00 A. M. 
Registration 
10:00 a. M.-10:45 A M. 

Bookkeeping Section Meeting 

10:00 a. M.-10:45 A. M. 

Geography and Law Section Meeting 

10:00 a. M.—-10:45 a. M. 

Merchandise Section Meeting 


10:00 a. M.-11:35 A. M. 
Private Business School Section Meeting 


10:50 a. M.-11:35 A. M. 
Economics and General Business Training 
Section Meeting 


10:50 A. M.-11:35 A. M. 

Salesmanship Section Meeting 
10:50 aA. M.—-11:35 A. M. 

Clerical Practice Section Meeting 


11:30 a. m.-12:00 m. 
Visit Exhibits 


12:00 m.—1:20 P. M. 
Luncheon 


1:30 P. M.—2:45 P. M. 
Secretarial Section Meeting. 

The officers of the Association are: presi- 
dent, Dr. E. G. Miller, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
first vice president, Karl M. Maukert, 
Duff’s-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; second vice president, William A. 
Walter, Crafton High School, Crafton, 
Pennsylvania; treasurer, Russell P. Bobbitt, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; secretary, Galia M. Null, Greens- 
burg High School, Greensburg, Penna. 

The members of the Executive Board are: 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; W. B. Elliott, 
Elliott School of Commerce, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; R. F. Webb, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Margaret H. 
Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; and Kennard E. Good- 
man, John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Dr. E. G. Miller 
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20™ CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


THIRD EDITION 
LESSENBERRY - JEVON 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is commonly referred to as the pace-setter 
for it constantly leads in the introduction of newer methods and newer teach- 
ing materials. For instance, new drills such as the memorized-paragraph 
drills, the control-drill paragraphs, and the stencil drills are available only 
in “20TH CENTURY.” These have been added to provide for the develop- 
ment of greater typewriting power. The organization of the teaching mate- 
rial into specific blocks of work and the giving of an overview of each block, 
are features which will make for greater success in motivating your student 
practice. Individual differences of students are taken care of through the 
addition of new exercises, new drills, and new projects. 


The constant repetition of each letter of the alphabet encourages the student 
to write accurately and helps the student to fix permanent habits of good 
writing. Because of the fact that many students in typewriting will study the 
subject for only one year and will not use the subject for vocational purposes, 
personal typewriting problems are introduced early. The student, therefore, 
acquires skill that he can use in his school work. The complete letter is also 
introduced early through the medium of personal problems. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


THE 
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National Catholic Typing Contest 


The Individual-Pupil Typing Contest, 
sponsored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, was held on April 
27 in Catholic high schools in various parts 
of the country. Twenty-six Catholic sec- 
ondary schools participated in the contest, 
with a total of 180 contestants. 


The following are the winners of the key 
awards in the Novice Division: gold key, 
Gertrude Scheller, St. Francis Academy, 
Hankinson, North Dakota; silver key, 
Florence Grillot, Aquin High School, Free- 
port, Illinois: bronze key, Carlyn Vogelsang, 
St. Gabriel High School, Glendale, Ohio. 
The following students received ribbon em- 
blems in the Novice Division: Eleanore Con- 
sidine, Cathedral High School, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Elaine Lorenz, Cathedral High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Mildred Wiesner, Girls 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas; Cath- 
erine Clark, St. Cecilia’s Academy, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Anthony Lang, St. Fidelis 
High School, Victoria, Kansas; Philomene 
Hoffman, St. Fidelis High School, Victoria, 
Kansas; Odile Rolinger, Aquin High School, 
Freeport, Illinois. The first place certificate 
in the Novice Division was awarded to St. 
Francis Academy, Hankinson, North Da- 
kota. 

The following are the winners of the key 
awards in the Amateur Division: gold key, 
Stella Couture, St. Joseph’s Commercial 
High School, Chicago, Illinois; silver key, 
Angelina DeMicheli, St. Alphonsus Commer- 
cial High School, New York City; bronze 
key, Lillian Oskvarek, St. Joseph’s Com- 
mercial High School, Chicago, Illinois. The 
following students received ribbon emblems 
in the Amateur Division: Lillian Keeley, 
St. Alphonsus Commercial High School, 
New York City; Margaret Parks, Aquin 
High School, Freeport, Illinois; Joseph 
Nelson, St. Alphonsus Commercial High 
School, New York City; Beverly Jolin, 
Cathedral High School, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Dorothy Payne, St. Cecilia’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C.; Dolores Clancy, Aquin 
High School, Freeport, Illinois; Josephine 
Cybulska, St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. The first place 
certificate in the Amateur Division was 
awarded to St. Joseph’s Commercial High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 

The National Catholic High School Typ- 
ists Association was organized at St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, Kan- 
sas, in 1933. Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet is the 
president and founder of this organization. 
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Landrum in New Position 
Merle L. Landrum, 


formerly critic teacher 
in business education and 
instructor of accounting 
at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, has been 
appointed to the faculty 
of the State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia. He will be an 
instructor of accounting. 

In June, 1936, Mr. 
Landrum was awarded 
the M. A. degree by the 
School of Education, 
New York University, 
New York City. Since 
that time, he has been working toward the 
degree of Doctor of Education. 

Before going to Miami University, Mr. 
Landrum taught in the high schools at 
Racine and Chillicothe, Ohio, and at the 
Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New Jersey. 
While teaching in New Jersey in 1938, Mr. 
Landrum served as a member of the com- 
mittee that wrote the New Jersey State 
Syllabus for typewriting. 

Mr. Landrum is a member of several edu- 
cational associations, including the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 














M. L. Landrum 


e . . 
New York City Association 
The following officers were elected at the 


seventeenth semi-annual convention of the 


Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity: president, 
Mrs. Emma Felter, Walton High School, 
New York City; tirst vice president, Mrs. 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, Miller Secretarial School, 
New York City; second vice president, Dr. 
Benjamin Davis, Andrew Jackson High 
School, New York City; secretary, Margaret 
O’Callaghan, Junior High School No. 30, 
Bronx, New York;treasurer, George Williams, 
Walton High School, New York City; mem- 
ber at large of executive committee, Max 
Schottland, George Washington High school, 
New York City. 


“Highlights in Business Teaching Tech- 
niques” was the topic of the convention, 
which was held on Saturday, May 20, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
More than 2,000 teachers of commercial sub- 
jects from the public and private schools of 
New York City and vicinity attended the 
convention and participated in the program. 


THE 
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Steed and Reston Get New Appointments 














C. C, Steed N. B. Reston 


Carlos C. Steed, formerly supervisor of 
commerce at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina, has been appointed assistant 
professor of business education at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Steed is well qualified for his new 
duties, for he has had considerable business 
experience in addition to many years of 
teaching experience. He has served as an in- 
structor in the Staunton Military Academy, 
Staunton, Virginia, and as director of 
teacher training and head of the department 
of economics at Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. For 
more than five years, Mr. Steed held a posi- 
tion as policy examiner and engrosser at the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Steed completed his undergraduate | 
work at Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. The M. 
A. degree was conferred upon him by the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Neil B. Reston, formerly head of the 
commercial department of the Fairview 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Steed as supervisor 
of commerce in the training school of Win- 
throp College. 

Before entering the teaching field, Mr. 
Reston spent three years with the Frigidaire 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. The A. B. de- 
gree was awarded to Mr. Reston from 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio. He was 
awarded the M. A. degree from Columbia 
University, New York City. During the 
past summer, Mr. Reston took graduate 
work at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
— 


Ba 
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California Federated Association 


The new officers of the California Feder- 
ated Business Teachers Association, elected 
at the spring meeting on April 1 in San 
Francisco, are as follows: president, Ralph 
E. Bauer, Washington High School, Los 
Angeles; vice president, W. E. Clayton, 
Technical High School, Oakland; secretary- 
treasurer, Dr. R. E. Berry, Chaffey Junior 
College, Ontario. 

An error was made in the May issue of 
Tue BaLaANce SHEET in announcing the new 
president of this association. 


+ os a7 
Accounting and Law Association 


At the annual business meeting of the 
Accounting and Commercial Law Teachers 
Association of New York City, held at the 
Washington Irving High School in June, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Morris S. Goller, Washington Irving High 
School; first vice president, I. David Satlow, 
Bushwick High School; second vice presi- 
dent, Edward J. Reilly, Bryant High School; 
treasurer, Mrs. Adrienne V. Scott, Washing- 
ton Irving High School; secretary, Mary P. 
Hennessey, Far Rockaway High School. 

The Association voted at this meeting to 
set aside the sum of $400 for research in the 
field of business education. 


e . 7 
Medical Secretarial Training 


The Ohio Institute for Medical Assistants, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, which was recently 
. organized, is devoted exclusively to the 
practical training of the doctor’s assistant. 
This school graduates girls fully equipped 
to be laboratory technicians, X-ray techni- 
cians, and medical secretaries. It is the 
only school of its kind outside of New York 
City. Its faculty is composed of highly 
competent practicing physicians who are 
specialists in their own fields; they are aided 
by a complete nursing, business, and tech- 
nical staff. 

The school was organized to train medical 
assistants who can perform all office routines, 
who can take case histories, who can operate 
the X-Ray and other diagnostic and physical 
therapy apparatus, who can do laboratory 
work, and who can handle medical stenog- 
graphy competently and efficiently. 

The courses offered cover four major ac- 
tivities: medical, secretarial, and adminis- 
trative work: practical medical office pro- 
cedure; medical laboratory technique; and 
medical X-Ray technique. 
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Stress Personal 
Appli ‘ations and 


Business Applications 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION 





PETERS - POMEROY 


Every part of COMMERCIAL LAW is presented and emphasized 
from 3 distinct but related points of view: (a) the individual, 
(b) the businessman, and (c) society in general. The discus- 
sions, therefore, have a strong personal value, an important 
vocational value, and a deeply significant social value. In 
each discussion the student is not only shown the specific 
points of law which he is expected to learn as he studies the 
chapters, but he is also shown the importance and the necessity 
of law as a vital social instrument which enables our intricate 
system of business relations to operate smoothly. No attempt 
has been made to develop legal technique, but rather the 
authors have attempted to make students aware of legal situa- 
tions. 


The authors have been particularly careful to use terminology 


& that will not deviate the student's attention from the basic facts 
c to be obtained from the assignment. Every part and every unit 
AS + | of each part is introduced by leading questions which point 
out to the student the information he should obtain in studying 

a ae that particular section of the textbook. 


“Business. “Texthook 
The treatment provided in COMMERCIAL LAW will give the 
student a more intelligent attitude toward law and order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


THE 
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Mr. Delp Retires; Dr. Cheek Promoted 


Effective, September 1, 
Joseph D. Delp, head of 
the commercial depart- 
ment of Southwestern 
State Teachers College, 
Springfield, Missouri, was 
partially retired. Mr. 
Delp has passed the age 
of 65 and is, therefore, 
entitled to partial retire- 
ment. He will still 
continue to teach some 
classes, but he is being 
relieved of administra- 
tive duties. Dr. William 
Virgil Cheek, who has 
been on the faculty for 
a number of years and who has been a 
close associate of Mr. Delp, will take over 
the administrative duties as head of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Delp has unquestionably been an 
outstanding and an unusual character in 
commercial education in the state of 
Missouri and in Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College. His fatherly interest, his kindly 
advice, and his devotion to his work have 
endeared him to every student who has 
studied in the commerce department. 

Dr. Cheek has been a member of the 
faculty of Southwestern State Teachers 
College since June, 1924. During the sum- 
mer of 1938, he was visiting professor in 
the department of business education of New 
York University, New York City. 

Dr. Cheek has traveled extensively in the 
United States as well as abroad. During 
the World War, he was stationed at Ply- 
mouth, England, while serving with the 
transport and submarine chaser service of 
the United States Navy. 

Dr. Cheek was awarded the A. B. and 
the B. S. degrees from Southwestern State 
Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri, in 
1923; the M. A. degree from Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, California, in 
1924; and the Ph. D. degree from New 
York University, New York City, in 1933. 














Dr. W. V. Cheek 





Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By H. A. ANDRUSS 
A textbook for college methods classes and a reference 
book for teachers. Contains numerous suggestions for teach- 
ing the various phases of bookkeeping principles. One hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Single copy, paper bound, postpaid, 
90 cents; single copy, cloth bound, postpaid, $1.20. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 














Stewart Gets New Appointment 


Howard Z. Stewart, 
for nine years a commer- 
cial teacher in the Cham- 
paign Senior High School, 
Champaign, Illinois, has 
been appointed assistant 
professor of business ad- 
ministration at Butler 
University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. He will also 
have complete charge of 
secretarial training 
courses offered in the 
College of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The B. S. and M. S. 
degrees were awarded to 
Mr. Stewart by the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. He has done 
additional graduate work at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The educational experience of Mr. Stewart 
has been very extensive. He has taught in 
the high schools of Marion and Champaign, 
Illinois, and in the Evening High School of 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He has also served 
as assistant in the Division of Research, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Stewart served as president of the 
Illinois State Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation during the year 1935-36, and as 
president of the Illinois Commercial Educa- 
tion Association during the year 1936-37. 
He was appointed a member of the Board of 
Control of the Illinois Vocational Association 
for the year 1937-38. Mr Stewart will have 
published in September, 1939, a series of 
twenty-two grading scales for timed type- 
writing tests. These scales are based on the 
progressive achievement of high school stu- 
dents. They combine the factors of satis- 
factory periodic progress, ease and speed in 
checking, and fairness in grading. 





H. Z. Stewart 


Kentucky Business Educators 


At the spring meeting of the Kentucky 
Business Educators’ Association, which was 
held in Lexington, Kentucky, on May 13, 
the following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, H. P. Guy, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; vice president, Prudence Lyon, 
Shawnee Junior-Senior High School, Louis- 
ville; secretary, R. W. Jennings, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead; treas- 
urer, R. R. Richards, Eastern Kentucky 
State Normal School, Richmond. 
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Inland Empire Education Association 


The new officers of the commercial section 
of the Inland Empire Education Association 
to serve during 1939-40 are: chairman, D. 
S. Thornton, Lewiston High School, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho; secretary, C. W. Middleton, 
Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington. 

These officers were elected at the forty- 
first annual session of the Association, the 
commercial section of which was held on 
Wednesday, April 5, in Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

a . J e 


Edgeworth Awarded Degree 


Clyde B. Edgeworth, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Baltimore, Maryland, was 
awarded his M. A. degree by the University 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland, at the 
commencement exercises held on June 3. 

Mr. Edgeworth obtained his B. S. degree 
from Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and his teachers’ certificate from 
Manchester College, Manchester, Indiana. 
He has also obtained the LL. B. degree. 

We join with Mr. Edgeworth’s many 
friends in congratulating him upon this, his 
latest scholastic achievement. 


a * * 
Los Angeles Teachers Honored 


Commercial teachers retiring from the Los 
Angeles school system, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, were honored at the annual break- 
fast sponsored by the Los Angeles Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association on June 3 at the 
Elks Club. The breakfast was presided over 
by Burton M. Oliver, High School, Venice, 
California. 


The following teachers were honored 
guests: 


Mrs. Alice A. Benson, Los Angeles High School 
Charles Benson, Los Angeles High School 

Nettie Byerts, Roosevelt High School 

Katherine Carr, Los Angeles High School 

E. J. Edwards, Roosevelt High School 

Florence Starr Ellers, McKinley Junior High School 
Lillie A. Hickman, Hollenbeck Junior High School 
Lanette Kidson, Manual Arts High School 

Charles E. Locke, Polytechnic High School 

Walter W. Patterson, Jefferson High School 

Lillian B. Plato, Roosevelt High School 

Josephine Rogers, Hollywood High School 

Mary Blanche Seeley, Jefferson High School 

Ida M. Baldwin, Manual Arts High School 

Pearl B. McEndree, Los Angeles High School 

W. H. Wagner, Polytechnic High School 

Edward Riley Wiatt, Stevenson Junior High School 
Charles E. Cargill, Manual Arts High School 
Bessie Bush, Central Junior High School 

Willis W. Payne, Manual Arts High School 
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Pi Rho Zeta Mock Trial 


One of the liveliest events on the campus 
of the Upper Iowa University, Fayette, 
Iowa, was the staging of the fourth annual 
student mock trial, sponsored by the Alpha 
Chapter of Pi Rho Zeta Fraternity. The 
project was under the direction of Mrs. 
Grace B. Burdick. 

About fifty students participated in the 
trial, including the witnesses, the bailiff, the 
clerk, the sheriff, court reporters, and the 
jury, which was composed of Pi Rho Zeta 


members only. 
* e _ 


Consumer Education Association 


The Consumer Education Association has 
announced plans to publish the Consumer 
Education Journal. The first issue will be 
published in October, 1939. It will be the 
first magazine by and for educators in the 
field of consumer education designed to help 
the consumer, via the public schools and 
universities, in his knowledge of consumer 
goods and consumer problems. 

The first issue of the magazine will go 
directly to a minimum of 3,000 teachers in 
the field of consumer education. The mail- 
ing will undoubtedly be increased in suc- 


cessive issues. 
2 2 _ 


New Course at Wisconsin 


Fair dealing in business and recognition of 
the rights of seller and consumer under the 
highly competitive conditions often encoun- 
tered in the modern market are stressed in 
a new course, “Business Ethics,” offered by 
the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

In the new course is a full discussion of 
what constitutes fair treatment of competi- 
tors and numerous questions concerning the 
application of the Golden Rule to business 
competition. The course takes up in detail 
the following points: rules of fair competi- 
tion; standards of fair service; intentional 
misrepresentation in the sale of goods or 
services; the indirect effects of a lie; the 
limits of persuasion; the ethics of the boy- 
cott; the ethics of corporate management; 
undercost selling; the basing point system 
of determining prices; fair prices; and the 
ethics of price-maintenance laws. 

The course consists of sixteen assignments 
and may be taken for two credits by properly 
qualified students. The prerequisite for 
credit is sophomore standing. The course 
should be of particular interest to teachers 
of consumer education. 
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TEXTBOOK 
WITH 

A 
SEMI-FICTION 
APPROACH 





INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


A new type of approach is used in INTRODUCTORY 
ECONOMICS. The author begins the course with a 
study of occupations by which the individual gains 
a living. This semi-fiction approach prepares the 
student for a study of the nature of production and 
the factors which underlie the activities of govern- 
ment, industry, and business. Instead of promoting 
certain particular economic theories and prejudices, 
the author presents the various economic principles 
side-by-side and encourages the student to evaluate 
them for himself. 


The treatment of the subject matter is highly per- 
sonalized to the extent that the subject has a direct 
day-by-day meaning and value to the individual. 
The author strives to make the student aware of the 
economic changes that are going on about him every 
day. 


v 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Western New York Association 


More than 200 teachers attended the 
luncheon meeting of the Western New York 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, which 
was held on April 22 at the Riverside High 
School, Buffalo, New York. 

The newly elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation for 1939-40 are: president, Ira 
I. Berman, Washington High School, Roch- 
ester; vice president, William F. Jack, Trott 
Vocational School, Niagara Falls; secretary- 
treasurer, Laura Hoefer, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Rochester. 


E. C. T. A. Yearbooks 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation has made a valuable contribution to 
business education through the publication 
of an annual yearbook. The first yearbook 
was published in 1928. Many commercial 
teachers will be interested to know that 
copies of all the yearbooks are now available 
at the New York University Bookstore, 
Washington Square East, New York City. 

The Eleventh Yearbook, 1938, entitled 
“Modernizing Business Education,” and 
the Twelfth Yearbook, 1939, entitled “The 
Improvement of Classroom Teaching in 
Business Education,” sell for $2.50 each. 
All previous yearbooks sell for $2.00 each. 
The following is a list of the yearbooks that 
are available: 


I—Foundations of Commercial Education, 1928 


IJ—Curriculum Making in Business Education, 
1929 


III—Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education, 1930 


IV—Modern Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects, Volume I, 1931 


V—Modern Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects, Volume II, 1932 


VI—Teaching Aids and Devices and Suggested 
Classroom Equipment, 1933 


VII—Business Education in a Changing Social and 
Economic Order, 1934 


VIII—Problems of the Business Teacher, 1935 
IX—Guidance in Business Education, 1936 


X—-Measuring for Vocational Ability in the 
Field of Business Education, 1937 


XI—Modernizing Business Education, 1938 


XII—The Improvement of Classroom Teaching in 
Business Education, 1939 





Stenographer's Reference Manual 


An 80 page. paper bound bonk, 8144”x11” covering such 
topics as office etiquette, care of the mail, style letters, 
capitalization, care of the typewriter, etc. List price 52 
cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Carmichael Passes C. P. A. 


Geoffrey Carmichael 
of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, re- 
cently received the news 
that he was successful in 
passing the Indiana State 
Certified Public Account- 
ant’s examination. His 
success in passing the ex- 
amination may be at- 
tributed to the extensive 
background training that 
he has had in business 
as well as in teaching. 
Mr. Carmichael main- 
tains an accounting firm 
of his own. However, 
the greater portion of his time is consumed 
as an assistant professor of accounting at 
Indiana University. 

Mr. Carmichael was graduated from the 
School of Business, Indiana University, in 
1929 with the B. S. degree in commerce. He 
was awarded later the A. M. degree from 
Indiana University. Before going to Indiana 
University to teach, Mr. Carmichael taught 
in the high schools of Shelbyville, Frankfort, 
and Bloomington, Indiana. He is now serv- 
ing on the boards of directors of the Univer- 
sity Y. M. C. A. and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of Bloomington, In- 
diana. 





G. Carmichael 


Lakey Retires 


Dr. Frank E. Lakey, having reached the age 
limit, has retired as head of the commercial 
department of the Dorchester High School 
for Boys, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Lakey earned five degrees from three 
universities, including the Doctor of Phil- 
osophy degree awarded by Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Rhode Island. He has 
always been keenly interested in improving 
his training and has enrolled for many 
courses that he felt would help him to 
advance. 

Before accepting the headship of the com- 
mercial department of Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Dr. Lakey served for four 
years as principal of .the Evening High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. In addition, 
he was president of four teachers’ associa- 
tions. In fraternal life, he was head of the 
Grand Lodge, Good Templars; past High 
Priest of the Royal Arch Chapter of Masons; 
past Grand and past Chief Patriarch and 
past Deputy of Odd Fellows. 








TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


OFFICE PRACTICE 
by Peter L. Agnew, co-author 
Secretarial Office Practice 





DICTATION IN SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE. 
Any course in secretarial office practice must 
include a reasonable amount of dictation. 
One of the fundamental aims of the course 
must be to maintain and to develop further 
the skills in taking dictation, in transcribing, 
and in setting up letters in mailable form. 


The extent of the dictation included in a 
course in office practice for secretarial stu- 
dents will depend to a large extent upon 
whether or not the students have completed 
their formal training in shorthand prior to 
beginning the course in secretarial office 
practice, or whether the students are taking 
the most advanced course in dictation with 
a course in secretarial office practice. 


The first plan is not uncommon; the second 
plan seems to be growing in popularity. If 
the student has completed his formal train- 
ing in dictation and transcription prior to 
entering a course in office practice, it is neces- 
sary for the teacher to maintain, by a con- 
siderable amount of practice, the skill pre- 
sumably developed in prior courses. Hence, 
the dictation in such a course must be of two 
types: (1) formal dictation, similar to that 
used in the advanced shorthand and dicta- 
tion classes; and (2) informal extemporane- 
ous type of dictation that will to some extent 
simulate the type of dictation that the stu- 
dent is likely to get when he actually takes 
a position in a business office. 

If the second plan is in operation in the 
school, there is no particular need for much 
of the usual formal dictation-book type of 
dictation. The student is getting, or should 
be getting, all that practice in the regular 
dictation course. Hence, the dictation in 
the secretarial office practice course should 
be practically limited to the extemporaneous, 
informal type of dictation, preferably that 
related to the general work in which the 
office practice students are engaged. In ad- 
dition to the teacher giving this type of 
dictation, others, such as visitors to the 
school, may also dictate. This kind of dic- 
tation would give the students an oppor- 
tunity to become accustomed to taking dic- 
tation as dictated by a variety of people, and 
of becoming accustomed to their peculiari- 
ties of speech, vocabulary, and other man- 
nerisms that often disturb beginners. 





transcription methods. 
essential that the students have proper 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SHORTHAND 
by Wallace B. Bowman, author 
Shorthand Dictation Studies 





ADVANCED SHORTHAND. The teacher of ad- 
vanced shorthand should keep in mind the 
fact that his task is more than one of simply 
developing a high degree of writing skill on 
the part of his shorthand students. The 
primary purpose of advanced training in 
shorthand, or training beyond the theory 
stage, is the preparation of stenographic 
workers. The level of training may vary 
from that of the low-level stenographer to 
that of the high-level reporter, but the 
principles involved are the same. Since, 
then, advanced training is concerned with 
stenographic ability rather than with short- 
hand skill only, the advanced class should 
provide for the development of skill in read- 
ing and writing shorthand, the increase of 


vocabulary, the development of a market- 


able skill in transcription, and a practical 
understanding of office procedures. It is 
true that in many schools these various 
phases of advanced training are cared for in 
various class organizations, but in the end 
they must be brought together so that the 
student may see and understand the part 


he is to have in the business world. 


In attempting to prepare his students for 


office work or shorthand reporting, the 


teacher is directly concerned with homework 
assignments, classroom procedures, and 
First of all, it is 


materials with which to work. The hap- 


hazard use of textbook materials is not 
sufficient for the training that the teacher 
should provide and that the students have a 
right to expect. The teaching of shorthand 
means more than daily dictation; it means 
the careful selection of teaching matter, well- 


planned assignments for homework, and 


proper use of the homework assignment, in 
the classroom. 


It is important that the class be provided 
with suitable textbook materials. Such 


materials should definitely contribute to a 
predetermined plan for the progress of the 
class. 


must be controlled by the goal toward which 


Also, the daily progress of the class 


the class is working. No phase of the ad- 
vanced shorthand training is too small to be 
considered carefully in the general plan of 
the shorthand course. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


ee BOOKKEEPING 
<> by Edwin B. Piper, co-author 





Bookkeeping and Accounting 


ANALYZING TRANSACTIONS. Under the bal- 
ance sheet and the proprietorship equation 
methods of approach, the introduction of the 
ledger logically precedes the introduction of 
the journal; and in the narrative exercises 
that are given before the journal is presented, 
the transactions are recorded directly in the 
ledger accounts. From the teacher’s stand- 
point, there are certain disadvantages in this 
method of recording the transactions. If the 
student’s ledger contains an error, it is not 
always possible to determine whether the 
error is a mechanical one or whether it is the 
result of faulty analysis. Also, since the 
ledger entry shows only the result and not 
the method of each analysis, the teacher 
cannot be really sure that principles are 
being applied correctly in every case, even 
though the ledger may be correct. For these 
reasons, many teachers require the student 
to prepare on ordinary composition paper a 
written analysis, in abbreviated form, for 
each transaction before recording in the 
accounts. 


For example, if a transaction states that 
J. Hall, the proprietor, invested $100 ad- 
ditional cash in his business on May 1, the 
detailed analysis of the transaction would be: 
The asset item Cash increased $100, and the 
proprietorship item J. Hall, Capital increased 
$100. Since an asset account increases on the 
left side and the capital account increases on 
the right side, enter $100 on the left side of 
Cash and $100 on the right side of J. Hall, 
Capital. This may be abbreviated to the 
following: 

May 1, 19-- 
Cash increased $100—Left 
J. Hall, Capital increased $100—Right 


Some teachers require indenting the 
second line in the analysis slightly to the 
right of the first line, and other teachers have 
the terms “Debit” and “Credit” substituted 
for “Left” and “Right.” Still other teachers 
have the analysis set up in tabular form. 

Regardless of the form used, the written 
analysis overcomes the disadvantages of 
direct entries in the accounts; it forces the 
student to pay careful attention to the 
analysis of each transaction; and it prepares 
the way for the introduction of the journal 
after the fundamentals have been mastered. 
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TEACHERS’ SERVICE COLUMN 


SALESMANSHIP 
by R. G. Walters, author 
Fundamentals of Selling 





THE MEANING OF SALESMANSHIP. Before we 
discuss the best methods to be used in teach- 
ing salesmanship, we should have an under- 
standing of what is meant by the subject and 
its relations to other subjects dealing with 
distribution. 

By the term “salesmanship” we mean the 
organized principles underlying the ethical 
persuasion of others to buy. The inclusion of 
the word “ethical” automatically eliminates 
high-pressure selling. The term “principles 
of selling”’ signifies the same thing as “sales- 
manship,” and there is a tendency at present 
to use the former term instead of the latter. 


Salesmanship may be considered as the 
foundation upon which other distributive 
subjects are based. Some people, unfor- 
tunately, have the incorrect idea that the 
subject is confined to the work of traveling 
salesmen. Such, of course, is not true. 
Salesmanship deals with the general prin- 
ciples that underlie all forms of selling, 
whether they be retail or wholesale selling, 
specialty or staple selling. These genera 
principles are of equal importance to the 
retail store clerk, to the filling station em- 
ployee, to the restaurant waitress, to the 
house-to-house canvasser, to the traveling 
salesman, and to the farmer who sells his 
produce from the roadside stand. 


During his study of salesmanship, the stu- 
dent should be taught to apply the general 
principles to each type of selling mentioned 
above. However, many schools feel that 
more attention should be given to the special 
applications than is possible in the funda- 
mental course; hence, they follow the general 
course with the addition of applied courses 
such as retailing and advertising. This 
corresponds with the plan used in teaching 
bookkeeping in which the student first 
studies the general principles of bookkeep- 
ing, and afterwards learns to apply the 
general principles to the keeping of partner- 
ship and corporation books. 

The relation between the general course in 
salesmanship and the applied courses in re- 
tailing and advertising should not only be 
understood by the teacher, but it should 
also be understood by the student so that he 
will have a better appreciation and a fuller 
understanding of all these courses. 
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Schools For Tomorrow’s Citizens. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. A 32-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet 
summarizing the findings of the Regent’s inquiry into 
the character and the cost of public education in the 
State of New York, with special references to conditions 
in other states. The study shows that the average stu- 
dents leaving school know little of the political and the 
economic problems which face America today. It also 
shows that the schools are not really designed to meet 
the needs of the majority of the young people today. 
The study discusses interesting phases of the trends and 
transitions of modern-day education and the need for 
such training as general science, human relations, com- 
munity life, and world history. Price 10 cents. Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, New York. 


Know Your Typewriter. A three-reel, 16 mm., 
silent film produced and distributed by the Division of 
Visual Experiment of the Harmon Foundation. The 
film demonstrates the essential parts of the typewriter; 
it shows how the mechanical elements work; it gives 
the procedure to follow in setting up letters and statis- 
tical reports; and it illustrates the method of preparing 
stencils and other business forms. It also demonstrates 
the proper posture in writing at the typewriter. The 
film stresses the need for systematic approach in learn- 
ing touch typewriting. Approximately 45 minutes are 
required to show the film. Rental, $4.50 a showing; 
sales price $75 for the three reels, payable in advance or 
on delivery. Reference outlines to aid leaders in plan- 
ning programs may be obtained for $1.00. Division of 
Visual Experiment, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau 
Street, New York, New York. 


Vocational Education. Staff Study No. 8. By 
John Dale Russell and associates. A 325-page, paper- 
bound, printed monograph drafted as a staff study by 
the Advisory Committee on Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington, D. C., for its con- 
sideration in developing recommendations with respect 
to vocational education. The study undertakes to sur- 
vey the whole plan of organization for the federally 
reimbursed program of vocational education, the out- 
comes of the service, the needs of the country for occu- 
pational preparation, and the manner in which those 
needs may best be met. The monograph treats such 
topics as: the George-Deen Act, the administration of 
vocational education, financing vocational education, 
vocational education in trades and industries, research 
functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, a survey of co-operative diversified occupations 
programs, vocational education in office occupations, 
vocational education in distributive occupations, occu- 
pational trends and their relation to vocational educa- 
tion. Price 40 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


REVAL 


NEW LITERATURE 


Index to The Balance Sheet. A printed index to 
the articles that were published in Toe BALANCE SHEET 
during the school year 1938-39. Teachers who are 
keeping back issues of THe BaLaNnce SHEET will be 
interested in this leaflet Copies are furnished free. 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Classified Bibliography of Articles in The 
Balance Sheet—Monograph No. 44. A bibliog- 
raphy of articles that were published in Toe BAaLANce 
Suet from 1927 to 1939, inclusive. The teachers who 
are keeping past issues of THz BaLance SHEET will 
find this monograph a valuable reference aid. The 
articles are classified according to topics discussed, 
including commercial subjects, curriculum construction, 
methods of teaching, visual education, testing, studies 
and surveys, vocational education, and teacher train- 
ing. Single copies free. South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 


Diagnostic Test In Letter Writing Ability. 
By Ralph R. Rice. A 17-page, mimeographed test to 
help the teacher and the student determine ability 
to write effective business letters. One of the pur- 
poses of this test is to take the guess out of business 
and business letters by diagnosing the weaknesses of the 
letter writer. The test is to be completed by the teacher, 
the student, or the businessman and submitted to Mr. 
Rice for diagnosis, criticism, and suggestions. The test 
will help to motivate the study and the mastery of 
business letter writing. Single copies 25 cents; 10 cents 
in quantities of less than 100; 8 cents for 100 or more 
copies. Tests are shipped by express, collect. Better 
Letters Service, 291 Lester Avenue, Oakland, California. 


Library Technique in All Fields. Seventy- 
ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Written by M. C. Potter, 
superintendent of Milwaukee schools. A 74-page, pa- 
per-bound, printed, illustrated booklet containing the 
superintendent’s annual report to the Milwaukee Board 
of Education, showing the need for the development of a 
library technique in developing essential study powers 
with which every student should be well equipped by 
the time he enters high school. It is pointed out that 
every child needs practice in collecting information, 
in sorting and passing upon its relative application or 
worth, and in organizing it toward some conclusion of 
his own. Library technique is defined generally as al- 
lowing the student greater freedom to read those books 
which will satisfy his own interests and wonders. The 
advantages of library technique are explained and dis- 
cussed. The Milwaukee applications of free library 
techniques are portrayed in the illustrations that ac- 
company the report. Available from the Board of 
Education, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
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AIDS PUPILS IN DISCOVERING INTERESTS AND APTITUDES 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


Third Edition 
By CRABBE e SLINKER 


Aiding pupils in discovering interests and aptitudes is only one of 
the many functions of GENERAL BUSINESS. The elementary dis- 
cussions of business information help the student to build up a 
background of knowledge that he will use in more advanced courses 
and in his personal contacts in business. For instance, GENERAL 
BUSINESS gives the student an insight into the operation and 
administration of business, the problems of business that directly 
influence economic conditions, and the part that business plays as 
a factor in helping him to attain success. 


When you use GENERAL BUSINESS for your elementary course, 
your problem of motivation is solved. Pupils like the course because 
the discussions are specific and easy to understand. 


TH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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A New Version 


Little Boy (reading item from Manchuria): “What 
does it mean here by ‘seasoned troops,’ Dad?” 

Dad (immediately): ‘“‘“Mustered by the officers and 
peppered by the enemy.” 


ee ee 
Then It Was All Right 


A young lady, finding herself stranded in a small 
town, asked an old man at the station where she might 
spend the night. 

“There ain’t no hotel here,” he said, “but you can 
sleep with the station agent.” 

“Sir,” she exclaimed, “I'll have you know I’m a 
ady.” 

“That’s all right,” drawled the old man, “‘so is the 
station agent.” 

eee 


Rocked to Sleep 


An old darkey went to the judge and wanted to 
have his wife arrested for rocking him to sleep. 

“‘Why man,” said the judge, “you can’t have your 
wife arrested for rocking you to sleep!” 

“That’s all right, judge,” replied the darkey, “but 
you should have seen the rock.” 


* e - 
Not Forgotten 


“John, have you thought of the canary?” 
a 

“Have you fed him?” 

“No.” 

“Have you given him water?” 

“Ne,” 

“Then what have you done?” 

“Thought of him.” 


* * € 
Observant Child 


The primary teacher was helping the children to 
tell the difference between the letters “‘d’”’ and “‘b.” 

“Johnnie, how can we tell these letters apart?” 
asked the instructor. 

*‘Well,” answered the lad, “one has its stomach in 
the front and the other has it in the back.” 


+ * * 
What Was It? 


It was during mess and the orderly officer, glaring 
down the long table, demanded if there were any com- 
plaints about the food. 

Private Jones rose slowly and extended his cup: 

“Taste this, sir,”’ he said. 

The officer took a sip, hesitated a moment, and said 
scathingly: 

“Very excellent soup, I call it.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jones, “but the corporal says it’s 
tea, and the cook served it as coffee, and just now I 
found a toothbrush in it.” 


See vie ons 


LAUGHS 


WITH YOU 


His Name 


“So your name is George Washington?” the old lady 
asked the small colored boy. 

“Yessum.” 

“And you try to be exactly like him, or as nearly as 
possible?” 

“Lak who?” 

“Why, like George Washington.” 

“Ah kaint he’p bein’ lak Jawg Washington, ’cause 
dat’s who Ah is.” 

eee 


No Latecomers 


Pat worked at a factory where the staff was en- 
couraged to think of ideas for the smoother running of 
the business. 

One morning he was shown into the‘chairman’s office 
and announced that he had thought of a way of insur- 
ing that no one would be late in the future. 

“That sounds good,” said the chairman. 
you propose to do it?” 

“Sure, that’s aisy, sir,” said Pat, “the last man in 
blows the whistle.” 


“How do 


* * 
Definition 


An old maid is a girl who is drowning in an Ocean of 
Love because she hasn’t any buoy to cling to. 


a = a 
Could Have Left No More 


In a little village lived a lawyer famous for drawing 
up wills. 

On the death of a certain respected neighbor there 
was much speculation as to the value of the property, 
and the village gossip undertook to find out the facts. 

“I suppose you made Blank’s will?” he said bluntly 
to the lawyer. 

“Yes,” the lawyer answered. 

“Then you probably know how much he left. Would 
you mind telling me?” 

“Not at all,”’ answered the lawyer deliberately. “He 
left everything he had.” 


* a e 
Best Policy 


The prospective juror asked the court to be excused. 

“I owe a man ten dollars,” he explained, “and as 
he is leaving town today for some years, I want to 
catch him and pay him the money.” 

“You are excused,” announced the judge, in a very 
cold voice. “I don’t want anybody on the jury who 
can lie like you.” a 


Frankly Puzzled 


“You can’t have it!” said his mother. “Haven’t I 
said ‘No’ six times already?” 
“All right,” murmured the angel child. “But I 


wonder where Dad gets the idea that you’re always 
changing your mind.” 
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Sheafer Appointed Department Head 


During the summer 
we received word that 
Harley F. Sheafer, form- 
erly an instructor in the 
commercial department 
of Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had been 
appointed head of the 
commercial department 
in that school. 

Mr. Sheafer has been 
a teacher of commercial 
subjects for seventeen 
years. He taught for 
eight years in the West 
Milton High School, West 
Milton, Ohio. During 
the past nine years, he has taught bookkeep- 
ing and salesmanship in the Lincoln High 
School. 


The B. S. degree in business education 
was awarded to Mr. Sheafer in 1922 by 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. He 
is now working toward the Master’s degree 
at Cleveland College, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Sheafer is treasurer of the Cleveland Teachers 
Credit Union. 

















Harley Sheafer 


Brown Awarded Doctor's Degree 


The degree of Doctor of 
Commercial Science has 
been conferred upon O. 
C. Brown of the Erie 
Commercial College,Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The degree 
was awarded at the June 
commencement exercises 
of Milton University, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Dr. Brown completed his 
undergraduate work at 
the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and holds his Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s de- 
grees from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Brown is head of the stenographic de- 
partment and field representative for Erie 
Commercial College. Before going to Erie, 
he taught in the high schools of Altoona and 
Glenshaw, Pennsylvania. He taught for 
five years in the state of Washington, three 
years of which were spent as principal of 
the Elbe High School, Pierce County, Wash- 
ington. 





Dr. O. C. Brown 








LINK SPEED 
WITH ACCURACY 


Smith’s WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is 


intended to provide simple scientific problems that 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS 


will enable the teacher to emphasize rapid yet accu- 
rate calculation. The book may be used independ- 


ently of a textbook or as a supplement with any 


textbook. There are 75 drills and 75 tests. Standard 


ARITHMETIC 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


scores are available for the drills and the tests. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
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* TEACHERS 
* POSITIONS 


* SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
* SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man and wife, both experienced teachers with degrees, de- 
sire an opportunity to teach in a commercial school, solicit, or 
manage a school during the winter months. South preferred. 
Will work for nominal fee. Address, No. 10. 





Schoo!lman with broad literary and commercial training and 
wide teaching and business experience, desires position in 
commercial or academic school. Is resourceful in instruction, 
tactful in organization and supervision, effective in solicitation, 
and influential in creating and holding good will. Has some cap- 
ital to invest. Now employed in position with trust and responsi- 
bilities. Address, No. 11. 





Man with number of years’ experience as fieldman and 
office registrar, teacher, and manager, desires position in re- 
liable school. Is a salesman who gets quick and satisfactory 
results. Has been associated with one of the oldest and largest 
schools in Ohio for a number of years. Employed but can leave 
on short notice. Address, No. 12. 





Man with wide experience desires position as manager or 
teacher in business school. Can teach the usual commercial and 
stenographic subjects, including Gregg shorthand and 20th Cen- 
tury Bookkeeping. Is a Zanerian penman. Address, No. 13. 





Experienced accounting teacher desires position in private 

cial Is a graduate of an accounting course given 

by a business college. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 

Sherwood’s Accounting, commercial law, rapid calculation arith- 
metic, Comptometry, and typewriting. Address, No. 14. 








Young lady with 9 years’ teaching experieace desires posi- 
tion. Can teach Pitman and Gregg shorthand, typewriting, busi- 
ness English, and business machine operation. Address, No. 





Middle-aged man desires position in good commercial col- 
lege. Can teach all subjects, including higher accounting. Best 
of references. Address, W. J. W., General Delivery, Staunton, 
Virginia. 





Man, 36, with B. S. degree in commerce and several hours’ 
graduate work in commercial education, desires position as 
manager, educational adviser, or teacher in a high-class busi- 
ness college. Would also consider leasing a school. Has 5 
years’ teaching experience, 5 years’ business experience, 4 
years’ sales experience calling on secondary schools and col- 
leges, and 3 years’ experience as educational adviser for a na- 
tionally-known college. Excellent references. Available imme- 
diately. Address, No. 16. 





Reliable man with about 20 years’ experience in all branches 
of private school work, desires position as an executive or head 
of a commercial department in an up-to-date and reliable school. 
Has B. C. S. degree. Has been manager of a school, has had ex- 
perience as an accountant and auditor, and can teach all com- 
mercial subjects and penmanship. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress, No. 18. 





Man with 20 years’ experience in teaching commerce sub- 
jects in high schools and business colleges, desires position as 
teacher. Has B. S. degree and state life certificate. Can teach 
accounting, Gregg shorthand, typing, commercial law, penman- 
ship, economics, and other commercial aubjects. Is also quali- 
fied to do grapho-analysis work. Address, No. 19. 

Single man, 29, desires teaching position in reputable busi- 
ness school. Has had 6 years’ experience conducting own 
school, and 2 years’ practical business experience. Can teach 
20th Century Accounting, business English, office practice, pen- 
manship, rapid calculation, salesmanship, Gregg shorthand, and 
typewriting. Best of references. East preferred. Available im- 
7— Address, No. 20. 








Address Replies 





Lady, experienced commercial teacher with B. A. degree, de- 
sires position. Nothing but contract considered; salary must 
reach $100 a month. Address, No. 17. 





Competent lady commercial teacher with A. B. and B. B. A. 
degrees, desires position in high school, junior college, or busi- 
ness college. Can teach all business subjects, but prefers Gregg 
shorthand, bookkeeping (20th Century), typewriting, and busi- 
ness English. Has had 5 years’ high school teaching experience, 
one *s busi college experience, and 2 years’ office 
experience with accountants. Address, No. 21. 








Experienced woman teacher, 38, desires position teaching 
shorthand and allied subjects in commercial school. Has taught 
in business schools and in high schools. Has also had many 
years’ office experience. Central or Southern states preferred. 
Address, No. 22. 





Young woman, experienced high schoo! teacher, desires pos- 
ition teaching commercial subjects in high school or business 
college. Has A. B. and B. S. degrees and a diploma from Chilli- 
cothe Business College. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, business English, commercial arithmetic, 
commercial law, andsalesmanship. Address, Helen E. Linthacum, 
Minerva Hall, Chillicothe, Missouri. 





Lady teacher with degree and several years’ experience in 
teaching commercial subjects. desires position with responsibil- 
ity. Will consider leasing or forming a partnership. Best of ref- 
erences. Address, No. 23. 





Man teacher with successful high school, junior college, and 
business college teaching experience, desires position as head of 
a commercial department, supervisor, or teacher. Is certified to 
teach all commercial subjects, but is especially qualified to 
teach advanced accounting, bookkeeping, b S88 COrr 
ence, business English, business law, economics, office training, 
shorthand, and typewriting. Has three degrees and will receive 
Ph. D. degree next June. Excellent references. Address, No. 24. 








Young business college man with experience in teaching all 
commercial subjects, desires position in a small school in a large 
city. Is a college graduate. Has excellent record, personality, 
and highest credentials. Will accept small salary. Now em- 
ployed but can be released. Address, No. 25. 





Lady teacher with B. S. degree, desires position in junior 
college, business college, or high school. Is certified to teach all 
commercial subjects. Has had Practical business experience, 
and has been principal of a b s college. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address, No. 42. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying, a small 
school, two-teacher preferred. Must be a going enterprise. May 
consider investing in a school offering an active opportunity to 
teach or to share in management. Location unimportant. Ad- 
vertiser is experienced business school man with best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 26. 





Experienced business school man is interested in buying or 
leasing a good business school. Give full description and terms. 
Can furnish references. Address, No. 27. 





An experienced, all-around school man, responsible and reli- 
able, desires to buy a business college. Eastern states preferred. 
Give full details in first letter. Can furnish best of references. 
Address, No. 28. 





WANTED: To purchase all or part interest in a good busi- 
ness school of medium size. Must have best of reputation. Give 
cash price and terms. Southwest preferred. Address, No. 29. 
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WANTED: To buy a business school having an enrollment 
of 75 or more with possibilities for growth. North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or Tennessee preferred. Give price, terms, and full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address, No. 30. 





WANTED: To buy progressive business school in territory 
of potential growth. Prefer city with population of 35,000 or 
more. Give full particulars, price, and terms in first letter. Ad- 
dress, No. 31. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: An old, established, two- or three-teacher 
school in industrial city in Ohio. Prestige and character of the 
highest order. School has from 80 to 120 students and is unusu- 
ally well equipped. No competition; reasonable overhead. Price, 
$7,000 cash or $8,000 on time; $2,500 will handle. Selling be- 
cause of other interests. Details only to qualified persons. Ad- 
dress, No. 32. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, two- or three-teacher busi- 
ness college in Southwest. Good location; no debts. Accommo- 
dates from 80 to 100 students. Price, $3,000, terms. Will con- 
sider selling half interest to good manager and field man. Sell- 
ing because of other interests. Address, No. 33. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in Georgia. Rent very 
reasonable. Price, $1,000 cash. Address, No. 34. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in South. Fine location 
and good territory. Real money-maker for man and wife. Low 
expense. Some cash or collateral necessary; baiance on easy 
terms. Possession at once. Address. No. 35. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in West. Money-maker 
for two teachers or man and wife. Fine location and good terri- 
tory; low expense. Some cash necessary; balance on easy 
terms. Good reason for selling. Address, No. 36. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in Middle Western city 
of 35,000. Excellent territory. Low expense; good location. 
Priced low for quick sale because of death of owner. Address, 
Neo. 37 





FOR SALE: School established by owner in 1915, located 
in a city of approximately 18,000 with a drawing territory of 
from 75,000 to 100,000. Own corner building in ideal section. 
School can be purchased with or without building. Complete 
equipment. Exceptionally good two- or three-teacher proposi- 
tion, or can be developed into larger school. Located in Eastern 
seaboard state with one-fifth of entire U. S. population within 
radius of 150 miles. Reasonable price; satisfactory terms. Com- 
plete details upon request. Address, No. 38. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Some excellent school equipment—individual 
bookkeeping desks, adjustable, with adjustable stationary chairs; 
typewriting desks, etc. Surplus caused by consolidation of two 
achools. Price very low; quality good. Address, No. 39. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Live-wire field man as tuition salesman for pri- 
vate school. High commission basis. Fine opportunity for man 
who can produce results. Teaching experience helpful, but not 
necessary. Give full details and send photograph. Address, No. 
40. 





WANTED: Thoroughly experienced and responsible busi- 
ness school man to manage thriving school in large Eastern city. 
Give full details in first letter. Address, No. 41. 





HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. The 
set provides business papers with the blank books. 
Price 60 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





Cincinnati San Francisco 
New York Chicago Dallas 
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Pi Rho Zeta Conclave 


J. 1. Kinman, grand president of Pi Rho Zeta 
Fraternity and Sorority, presided at the 
first biennial conclave held in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, on June 16-18. The highlight of 
the conclave activities was a dinner-dance, 
which was held in the Crystal Ballroom of 
the Hotel Schroeder on Saturday, July 17. 
Mrs. Dorothy I. Myra, sponsor of the hostess 
chapter, was toastmistress. William Maas, 
secretary to Wisconsin’s Governor Heil, gave 
some outstanding remarks, and Mr. Kinman 
gave a few timely and pertinent remarks on 
the responsibility of the individual to the 
fraternity group. 

While attending the conclave, Mr. Kinman 
had conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Business Administration by 
Karr Business University, Van Wert, Ohio. 
John H. Karr made the presentation. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Initiations 


The spring initiation of the Alpha Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity was held at 
the Hotel Collingwood, New York City. 
Fourteen new members were initiated. Ray- 
mond C. Goodfellow, Director of Commer- 
cial Education, Newark, New Jersey, was 
elected an honorary member. 

The newly elected officers of the Alpha 
Chapter are: president, M. H. Freeman, 
West Side High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; vice president, Sophia Shimko, Girls’ 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York; recording secretary, Mrs. Gladys 
Huber Seale, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City; corresponding secretary, Gilbert 
Kahn, South Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey; treasurer, Milton Olsen, Lyn- 
brook High School, Lynbrook, New York; 
historian, John J. Gress, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island. 

Members of the Beta Chapter of Delta 
Pi Epsilon held their initiation meeting on 
Saturday, June 17, on the campus of the A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. Thir- 
teen new members were initiated. 

The officers of the Beta Chapter for 1939- 
40 are: president, J. Roy Inbody, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth C. Williams, A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; recording 
secretary, Ruth Turner, Madill, Oklahoma; 
corresponding secretary, Ruby Hemphill, A. 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; treas- 
urer, Ethel Brock, High School, Ponca City, 
Oklahoma; historian, Mrs. Ardath Stedman, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
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The Business Teacher 
(Continued from page 16) 


that he has succeeded in the handling of 
these types of extra work, but I would main- 
tain that none of these activities which has 
a business angle can be so successfully 
handled by others as by business teachers. 

Furthermore, let us consider the value of 
the training from the point of view of the 
student. If this type of work is handled by 
the teacher who is familiar with business 
problems, the students will get more value 
from the experience. 

In concluding the treatment of this broad 
subject, permit me to sum up by saying: (1) 
Extracurricular activities are forcing them- 
selves more and more into the lives of the 
students who look to us for training which 
will fit them for lives of successful business 
experience. We may yet see the day when 
greater stress is placed upon this portion of 
our work than the time-honored classroom 
treatments. (2) The business teacher, by 
virtue of his background, training, and ex- 
perience, fits naturally into the picture wher- 
ever anything approaching business prac- 
tice is a part of the activity. (3) Because of 
the definite and direct benefits which accrue 
to the student who engages in this type of 
work, much more of it should be encouraged. 
Responsibility must be placed upon the 
shoulders of these young people as far as is 
possible. They should be given a task to 
perform, and the teacher should -simply 
“‘direct.”” There is no member of the faculty 
who can direct this extracurricular activity 
so effectively as the teacher who is in the 
business department. 


Gamma Rho Tau Award 


As an incentive to the development of 
good teachers, the Los Angeles chapter of 
Gamma Rho Tau, commercial teachers’ fra- 
ternity for men, presented an award to 
Helen Hale Dewey, the University of Sou- 
thern California undergraduate showing the 
greatest promise of becoming an outstand- 
ing commercial teacher. Announcement of 
the winner and presentation of the award 
was made at the annual College of Com- 
merce banquet. Although this is the first 
time such recognition has been given, the 
fraternity plans to make it an annual event. 

Barnett Atkinson of Franklin High School, 
Los Angeles, is the president of this chapter. 
Orlo H. Backer, head of the commerce de- 
partment of Venice High School is secre- 
tary. 

THE 
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Southwestern Louisiana Conference 


The first annual business and commercial 
conference of the Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, was held on 
May 6. More than 300 prominent business- 
men and teachers attended the meeting. The 
Lafayette Chamber of Commerce and the 
Young Men’s Business Club gave the con- 
ference their support. The luncheon speaker 
at the conference was Victor Schoffelmayer, 
business and agricultural editor of The 
Dallas News, who spoke on ““The Business 
Life of Soviet Russia.” 

The conference was under the direction of 
Dr. Karl E. Ashburn, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and business administra- 
tion of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

. . ” 


Outstanding Records 


Robert McCallister, a senior in the Tell 
City High School, Tell City, Indiana, during 
the school year 1938-39, is certainly worthy 
of special recognition. Lester T. Lee, in- 
structor of typing in the Tell City High 
School, has reported that Robert McCallister 
enrolled in typing in September, 1938, with- 
out any previous training. He made one 
error in his first test, and the next week he 
made one error on a ten-minute test. He 
wrote perfect copies for twenty-four con- 
secutive ten-minute tests, always having a 
net word-per-minute average far above the 
base of 33 words a minute. On his last test, 
fifteen minutes in length, Mr. McCallister 
wrote a perfect copy, averaging 42.3 net 
words a minute. Mr. McCallister has done 
outstanding work not only in typewriting, 
but he has also done exceptionally good 
work in bookkeeping. 

Eudora Johnson, known as South Dakota’s 
“typewriting demon,” has made a remark- 
able speed record in typewriting. The fol- 
lowing is her record: 


One-minute straight copy........ 181 net words 
Three-minute straight copy.......167 net words 
Five-minute straight copy....... 150 net words 
Ten-minute straight copy........ 140 net words 
Fifteen-minute straight copy...... 132 net words 
Twenty-minute straight copy..... 125 net words 
Thirty-minute straight copy...... 122 net words 
Sixty-minute straight copy....... 110 net words 


Miss Johnson has shown unusual ability 
in commercial work, and she has planned to 
become a court reporter. She also excells in 
shorthand. 

Last November, Miss Johnson gave a 
demonstration at the meeting of the South 
Dakota Education Association. She was a 
pupil of Roland H. Noll, High School, Flan- 
dreau, South Dakota. 
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FUNDAMENTALS of SELLING 


THIRD EDITION 
By WALTERS 


The author recognizes the fact that there is no real substitute for actual 
experience in selling. He, therefore, makes ample provision for giving 
practice in the application of the principles of selling based upon the 
experiences that he has had as a salesman and as an advertising man- 
ager. In writing this textbook he had the co-operation of more than 
30 leading department stores and manufacturing firms throughout the 
United States. Many of these firms contributed sales manuals, report 
blanks, and illustrations. 


Professor Walters’ experiences in selling and in teaching have 
taught him to realize the importance of applying the principles of selling. 
The principles are applied to the questions on 
the text, the problems for discussion, the proj- 
ects, and the sales talks. Emphasis is placed on 
the general values of selling such as apply in 
retail selling, wholesale selling, letter writing, 
and in selling one’s own services. The training 
provided is, therefore, meaningful and pur- 
poseful. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati San Francisco 


Chicago New York Dallas 





SENSATIONAL SUCCENS 


WORD AND PHRASE LISTS 
ACTUAL BUSINESS LETTERS 
TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 
SELECTED BUSINESS TOPICS 


STANDARDIZED LETTERS 


SHORTHAND PLATES 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is proving sensationally popular 
with teachers everywhere. Shorthand teachers are enthusiastic about 
this new book because it provides basic dictation training that cannot 
be obtained in any other single textbook. The word and phrase lists; 
the information about business techniques and procedures; the actual 
business letters (arranged in series), and the standardized letters ar- 
ranged for speed dictation are only a few of the many important features 
that are packed into the 41 chapters of this distinctive new book. 


The instructional material is organized and presented so that it can be 
effectively used according to any method of instruction. In other words, 
the book is designed to meet the long existing need for a text that fully 
provides for the requirements of the advanced shorthand course. 
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